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RESIDENCE DINNERS IN DURHAM. 

THERE are very few people now living who 
remember these once famous entertainments. 
I was myself a guest at one of the last of 
them, at the house of Dr. Jenkyns, who died 
in 1878, the last of the old prebendaries, 
though I believe he was not quite on the 
saine footing as the older men had _ been. 
The following note is based partly on my 
own recollections, and partly on those of 
my friends Mr. Thomas Jones, of Durham, 
Proctor and Notary, and the Rev. William 
direenwell, Minor Canon and Rector of St. 
Mary’s in the South Bailey, whose memories 
. Durham go much further back than mine 
alo. 

The Dean and the twelve Prebendaries 
of the foundation of Queen Mary each kept 
three weeks of “close residence” in their 
turns, during which they always slept in 


their houses in the college, maintained hos- | 


pitality, and attended every service in the 
cathedral, or, as it was then commonly called, 
“the abbey.” If they failed to comply with 
any one of the above customs only once, 
saving by reason of sickness or some other 


urgent cause. they began their residence | 


over again. I have understood that Dean 


Waddington, having been obliged by the 
death of a near relation to go away during 
his close residence, took it again from 
beginning to end. 

During their close residence the Dean and 
Prebendaries gave “ residence dinners,” about 
five or six, or two a week. These were on 
a very bountiful scale in respect both of 
meat and of drink, and usually took place 
at 7 o'clock. At one dinner would be enter- 
tained nobility and gentry, with members 
of the Chapter, and the more wealthy of the 
beneficed clergy; at another, the Minor 
Canons, the head master and second master 
of the Grammar School, the less wealthy 
beneficed clergy, and professional men; at 
another, the Mayor and Corporation, with 
other citizens; at another, at 2 pm, the 
singing men, with tradesmen, &e¢., who 
always went from the dinner to the after- 
noon service. And there would be other 
dinners for guests not easily classified. At 
some, probably those of the second grade, 
there would be officials such as the Receiver, 
the Chapter Clerk, &c. And before the days 
of railways, when strangers in Durham were 
few and far between, they came in for their 
chance. I have heard my father say that 
once when my grandfather and he were 
passing through Durham they attended the 
afternoon service, immediately after which 
the verger came to them with “ Archdeacon 
Bouyer's compliments, and would they favour 
him with their company at dinner that 
evening!” They gladly accepted the invi- 
tation. It was a residence dinner, and they 
|met the famous Count Borouwlaski, the 
| Polish dwarf, who then lived in Durham. 
“The little count” brought his own tiny 
knife and fork, now in the Durham Uni- 
versity Museum, and was accommodated 
with a big book on his chair to raise him 
to the height of the table. The count was, 
as usual, very entertaining, the archdeacon 
very kind and hospitable, and the strangers 
enjoyed a delightful evening. At the end 
of dinner came the grace. One chorister, in 
|a brown gown faced with white, attended by 
| the butler with a shilling on a silver waiter, 
' and a wax candle in his hand, read, in English, 
the first portion of Psalm exix., “ Beati imma 
| eulati,” on a monotone. The prebendary said 
i“Tu autem,” and the boy went on with 
“Domine miserere nostri,” on a monotone 
which sweetly sounded through the great 
room. The prebendary then handed the 
shilling over his left shoulder to the boy,* 
who descended to the kitchen, where he 


* I remember the benevolent smile with which 


Dr. Jenkyus did this. 
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received a posset and a jelly for his imme- 
diate delectation, and a tart and a cheesecake 
to take home with him. At least that is 
what Mr. Jones remembers to have been 
usual when he was a chorister. The grace- 
cup with mulled wine went round to all the 
guests, and the two grace-cups that were used 
are still in the possession of the Chapter. They 
are a very fine pair, silver gilt, with handles 
and covers, standing about 15 inches high, | 
and holding about three pints apiece. They 


| 
necting Manningtree with ‘The 
parish lies in two manors—Over-Hall-with- 
Netherhall and Shotley Hall or Kirkton. 
No. 
(Book IT., fo, 129.) 

In dei nomine Amen septimo ag oo Augusti 
Anno Domini millesimo oe Ego Johannes 
Vertryche de Schotele alias yrketon compos 
mentis & bene memorisw condo testamentum meuny 
in hune modum In primis lego Animam meam deo 


. | omnipotenti beate marie ac omnibus sanctis corpus 


= meum ad sepeliendum in cimiterio beate marie 


have engraven on them the arms of the} de Schotle alias Kyrketon, Item lego summo Altari 
bishopric ensigned by mitres. The date- | eiusdem ecclesie iij* iiij' pro decimis oblationibus & 
letter, confirmed by the leopard’s head aliis omissis transactum. Item lego ad reparacionem 


crowned, shows that they were hall-marked 


in 1764. 
There was a man cook in the service of the 


Chapter w ho went from house to house. 
The last but one was named Sanglier, a 
Frenchman, doubtless, and he lived in the 


small rectory house of St. Mary’s in the 
South Bailey. 

There are two interesting drawings, dating 
from about 1780, in the Kaye Collection at 
the British Museum, iii. 1, 2, one of which 
represents a residence dinner at Durham 
with the prebendary at the head of the 
table, in gown, cassock, bands, and wig, and 
about half a dozen gentlemen in the pictur 
esque dress of the period ; these are the only 
figures shown in the drawing. The other 
represents a number of old women in uniform 
cloaks sitting at a long table, from one end 
of which the hen thor habited as above, 


and with a benevolent smile, as in the case 
of Dr. Jenkyns handing the shilling, is 


distributing to them long clay pipes. They 


appear to have just had their dinner, and 
the grace-cup is on the table, having just 
gone round. ‘The expressions on their 


countenances are exactly those of the old 

women in Caldecott’s illustration of Mrs. 

Mary Blaize, when she “strove the neigh- 

bourhood to please with manners wondrous 

winning,” and cups of tea. 
Durham 


SHOTLEY WILLS, 1463-155s. 


Tue following five wills have been tran- | 


scribed from the registered copies preserved 
in the Probate Court at eoutel No. I. and 
No. II. are written in abbreviated Latin in 
an unusually crabbed hand, by no means easy 
to decipher. The Latin is here extended. 
A few words have baffled the skill of the 
modern transcriber. 

The parish of Shotley, in Suffolk, occupies 
the on of a triangle of land, bounded on 
its two sides by the rivers Orwell and Stour, 
and having for its base the railway line con- 


ecclesie beate marie de Schotle alias Kyrketon 
infernio sive externio ubicumque[? one word] necesse 


facere x*. Item convento fratrum Augustini de 
Orford x* pro xxx" [a trental| Sancti Gregorii. Item 
convento fratrum minorum Gippewici x* simili 


modo pro xxx". Item lego Johanne Halle uxori 
Roberti Halle tilie mee xiij* iiij' sub hac condicione 
viz. ut ipsa Johanna & nec ipse Robertus perturbant 
uel [vel] ad [? iniuriam] aliquo modo proturbant 
sive contradicant Thomam perteryche fillum meum 
quacumque ex causa sive pro aliqua viz. sive bona mo- 
bilia sive immobilia Et si contingat quod Absit quod 
isti duo faciant ut laborant contra meam ultimam 
voluntatem tune volo quod nichil [nihil] habeat 
sive habeant de bonis meis nisi ad [? one word] 
predicti Thome filii mei sicut sibi placuit Residuum 
vero omnium bonorum meorum debitis Abstractis 
do & lego Thom pertryche ac Agneti consorti sue 
heredibus & Assignatis suis ut ipsi ordinent & 
disponant pro anima mea & uxore meo [sic] sicut 
melius viderint expedire In cuius rei testimonium 
sigillum meum presentibus Apposui ac eciam his 
testibus domino Andreo capellano Roberto ov’ton 
ballivo de Herwiche { Harwich) Johanne Hastyng’ 
minore de Schotle & Aliis multis Anno domini 
probatum fuit, &e. Apud Gippewicum xxiiij’ die 
Anno i Et 


mensis Januarii supradicto comyssa 
supradict’ ete 
No. IT. 
(Book IIL., fo. 15¢ 
In Dei nomine Amen undecimo die mensis 


Novembris Anno domini millesimo ccec™® Ixxxxiij’. 
Ego Thomas Pertryche de Schoteley senior compos 
mentis et sane memorie condo testamentum meum 
in hune modum. In primis lego Animam meam 
deo omnipotenti beate marie ac omnibus sanctis 
Corpus que meum ad sepeliendum in Cimiterio 
}ecclesie parochialis de Schotley predicti. Item 
| lego summo Altari eiusdem ecclesie vit viij'. Item 
lego fabricando june fenestre in parte Australi dicte 
ecclesie iij* ij". Item lego domini [sie] fratrum 
minorum de gippewici pro uno trigintali pro anima 
mea ad celebrandum x*. Item lego domini ste | 
fratrum Augustini de Orford iij* ij". Item lego 
Johanne filie mee uxori Johannis werry de villa 
predicta duas pecias terre iacentes infra Se owall’ 
ae cum domo & gardina sibi & heredibus suis 
post obitum Agnetis uxoris mee. Item lego Agneti 
uxori mee totum illud tenementum in quo habito 
cum omnibus suis pertinentiis ubique jacent diu 
quedam vixerit. Et volo quod post decessum uxoris 
mee illud tenementum predictum cum pertinentiis 
suis dividatur inter duos filios meos equaliter viz. 
Thomam & Johannem Ita eque inter eos dividatur. 
Et volo quod Johannes filius meus habeat mansione 


— 
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sua in meo tenemento predicto & heredibus suis ita | 
tamen quod Johannes predictus & heredes sui | 
solvant aut solutum faciant Thome p'tryche filio | 
meo predicto heredibus & executoribus suis unam 
porcionem terre ad quantitatem mei dimidii 
tenementi [?one word] inter vicinos videbitur 
dividi, Insuper volo quod quis filiorum meorum 
super vixit quod ille habeat sibi aut here- 
dibus suis filiis aut filiabus imperpetuum. Et si 
sorte aliquis fillorum meorum decesserit absque 
[? licita] procreatione quod ex [?four words] tene- 
mentum meum cum omnibus suis pertinentiis 
vendatur & denarios ex eo provenientes dispo- 
nandos pro me uxore mea & parentibus meis. Item 
lego Johanne filie mee predicte unum campum qui 
vocatur overyard quod sicut supra illum domum 
edificet sibi & heredibus suis imperpetuum ita 
tamen quod per campum predictum habeat via 
pedestrium [% one word) que ad ecclesiam. Insuper 
volo quod si executores mei non habeant in mobi- 
libus unde pro me disponant quod vendant unam 
peciam | onl. & pecunia inde provenienti disponant 
prout Salute Anime mee videbitur expedire. Et 
si Aliquis filiorum meorum voluerit illam_porti- 
ovem terre comparare volo quod illi emant pro aliis 
lego Thome filio Johannis verrey in pecuniis xx" 
vel aliquod aliud ad valorem illius pecunie. Item 
volo quod le g*vell pitte que jacet in pastura que 
vocatur subfen quod exspendatur in emendandum 
viam quod regiam & Alias non nisi conveniant cum 
executoribus meis. Residuum vero de executoribus 
viz. Thome Blosse seniori de Schotley Thome 
ptryche filio meo & Johanni filio meo quod ipsi 
ep pro salute Anime mee uti deo duce 
videbitur. In omnis rei testimonium sigillum meum 
apposui data die & Anno supra dictis hiis [his 
testibus Johanne pand’ Symone merche Adam 
bunsch. Item lego k do Thome p'trych filio meo le 
wor’ [s/c] grownd apud fyschbane & quod habeat 
suum pl vcitum in omnibus terris meis viz. venando 
& volucres apiendo. 

Probatum &c. coram nobis apud Gippewicum 
yltimo die mensis Januarii Anno domini supra 
dicto. Et commissa &c. Thome Blosse & Thome 
Ptrich’ executoribus juratis Kc. Reservata [ potes- 
tate} Alteri coexecutori cum venerit Ke. 

No. IIL. 
(Book aL. fo. ) 

In the name of god Amen. And in the yere of 
our lord god M!' ecece xxxij the xxiiij' of 
August I John P’tryche of Shotley in the Countie 
of Suffin the Diocise of Norwich yeman beyng in 
good memorye att that tyme lauded be god make 
this my testament and last Will flirst 1 bequeth my | 
soule to the blessed Trinite our blissed ladye and 
to all the holie companye of hevyn. And my bodie 
to be buried in the cherch yerde of Shotley. Also I 
bequeth to the highe Aulter of the said cherch for 
my oblacions and tythes forgoten iijs. iiijd. Also 
Lbequeth to my mother cherch of Norwich iiije. 
Also I Will that myn Exeeutors shall honestlie 
bury me and kepe my xxx" Daye and my yere 
Daye. Also I Will that myn Wyff shall haue 
terme of her lyff myn tenement that I dwelle in | 
W' all the londes therto belongyng And all my 
other tenements & londes both fre and copye | 

‘here so euyr they Do lye Durying hir ly{f naturall 
and keping hir selff a wedowe. Also I Will aft" | 
my Wyifs deth that Margaret my Doughter haue | 
my teneme'’t callyd Harlyuggs and Popys felde | 
somtyme Jemye Bransyn, Also I Will aft" the| 


Decease of my Wyff the said Margaret shall haue 


a close called Shorte londe close. Also I Will that 
aft" my Wyffs deth Which of my two Doughters 
Elizabeth and Margaret be habelest [ablest, 
most able] to by my house that I dwelle 
in W* the Close the yerdys and gardeyn 
plottys therto belongyng conteyneng by estimation 
liij acres more or lesse payeng to there susters than 
beyng alyve or to there children of there bodies 
laufullye begoton v markys starlyng to eu’y suster 
that is to seye eu’y yere vis. viij?d. to eu’y oon of 
them till the s'm of x/i. be paide equallie to them or 
to there children. Yf ony of myn Doughters Dye 
be fore there mother that than I Will that there 
susters than beyng a lyve shall haue porcion and 
parte equallye to be deuyded be twyxt them or 
there children beyng a lyve yf ony they haue lauful- 
lye begoton As is before Writon. Also I bequeth 
to the said Elizabeth my Doughter aft" her mothers 
deth oon acre in newecroft callyd Dorokys acre w* 
all the residue in the same felde. Also I bequeth to 
the said Elizabeth aft' hir mothers de the a medowe 
callyd brodrushe Rye close & also [‘fJulsen o’y 
Wyse called heyclose. And [fo. 53" vi all my 
doughters dye or there mother than I will that all 
my houses & londes whereso euyr they lye be solde 
aft" my wytfts deth by her executors or assigners 
And the money thereof comyng to be disposed in 
messys and dedys of charite most pleasing god 
and for saluacon of our soulys and all cristen 
soulys. Reseruyd alwey to there children yf ony 
they hane than beyng a lyve v markys a pece 
growyng & comyng of the sale of all myn tene- 
ments & londes a fore writen. Also I bequeth 
to my Wyff all myn moveabillys to do wt them 
what she will payeng my dettys and p'formyng 
this my last will and testament. Also I requyre 
all my Eoffeotters in all my said houses & londes to 
deliue’ estate whan they shalbe reyuyred to the 
p formaunce of this my last will and testament [? one 
word] I make & ordeyn myn executrices my Wytt 
Elizabeth myn doughter and Margarett to se thie 


my last will pformyd. Also I will that my Wyff 


shall have my Close called Parmentars otherwise 
callyd Bettys close in fee simple that is to geue and 
to selle. And also I will that John Smyth my 
godson shall haue iijs. iiij/. And also I do 
faythfullie requyre and desire the p'son of Erwarton 
S' Nycoll to be sup'viso™ and assistent to my 
executrices in good councell to the p'formaunce of 
this my last will and testament & he to haue 
vis. viij/. In witnesse whereof I haue putt to my 
seale In the psence of Thomas Blosse and George 
Warre w' other mo. Also I will that if ony of 
my doughters stryve w' other or with my executrix 
so that this my last will shall be hendered & take 
noon effecte or ony sute to be made that than I will 
that hir parte shalbe deuyded & go equallie to the 
Residue of hir susters non stryvyng. Be it knowen 
to all men that 1 syr John Jermyn priest att the 
instaunce of the good man p'trych [7 end wanting}. 


Proved at Ipswich, 27 Sept., 1582, by the execu- 


trixes, 
No. IV. 
(Book XLUL, fo. 51*.) 

In the name of god amen. I Margery Partrych 
Syngylwoman of Shotteley beyng in good mynd & 
hole memory the xxvj* day of March in the yere of 
o* Lord god M'cecee xxxviij'® make of last will and 
Testament in this man’ folowyng ffyrst I bequeth 
;™my Soule to Allmyghtie god my maker & to «* 


: 
Set 
+ 
4 
3 
2 
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\Lady saynt Mary & vnto all the holy companye of 
Hevyn & my body to be buryed in the Cherch yarde 


of Shotteley aforesaid. Item 1 bequeth my Ten’t 


lyeng in Dedh'm [in Essex) holdyn by Copy of 
‘Courte Rolle w' all the londs therto belongyng 
to my Syster Elyzabeth Partryech hyr heyers & 


assigneis aft" the deth of my Mother Isabell Part- 
yeh And the Residue of all my goods I geue vnto 
my Mother & my Syster Elyzabeth aforesaid for to 
Honestlye buryed. Whom I make myn 
executryces. Wyttenes of this my powre [poor] 
Will and Testament Syr John Balle pryst Rycharde 
Maye & Margerye May w' other. 
Proved at Ipswich, 8 Oct., 153s, 


se me 


Dedham lies in the valley of the Stour, 
which separates Essex from Suffolk. Ded 
ham is bounded by the Essex parishes of 
Langham, Ardleigh, and Lawford, and the 
Suffolk parishes of Stratford St. Mary and 
East Bergholt. [tis not improbable that from 
the Partridges of Shotley were descended 
the Partridges whose history begins in the 
registers of Stratford and the adjoining 
parish of Higham in the years 1589 and 1585 
respectively. See ‘Partridge of Shelley 


Hall’ in Muskett’s ‘Suffolk Manorial Fami- 
lies,” ii. 165-79. 
No. 
(Book XIIT., fo. 
In the name of god Amen I Isabell pertryche 


wedowe of the p ish of Shotteley in Suff beyng in 
good mynde lawded be Jesu The 1iij'* daye of Apryll 
& the yere of our lorde god M'ceceexxxviij" 
make my last will & Testament in this man 
& forme folowyng [fo. 8*) ffyrst I bequeth my 
soule to god to our ladye & to all the companye 
in hevyn my body to be buryed in the cherch y arde 
of Shotley I bequeth to the high Aulter ther iiij" 
for my tythes forgotton & not don. Item I bequeth tj 
‘Trentallys of three score masses to be said by some 
honest pryst for my husbonds soule & myn & our 
ifrynds Soulls. Item I bequeth & geue to Johan 
Vette the yonger iiij*" Ewe lambys. Item I bequeth 
to my doughter Elyzabeth ptrvch my pece of 
grounde callyd Betts the which I gaue hyr State 
in tyll such tymeas the said Johan Pette com to 
the age of xx" yerys. Then she to haue yt. And yf 
yt fortune hyr to dye or | before) that tyme Than 
the said pece of grounde to remayne to my said 
doughter Elyzabeth & to hyr assign’ in tlee Symplee 
for ew. And I will the rente therof be payde 
alweys & as yt hath ew be in the house that I dwell 
in. And also L geue to the said Johan Pette my 
Ten'tt callyd Burton when she comyth to the age 
aforesaid. And yf she dye a fore the age Than 
my said doughter Elyzabeth to haue yt in flee 
Symplee as ys aforesaid wreton. Also I geue to 
the said Johan Pette oon Brasse pott next the best 
whan she comyth to the age aforesaid. The Resydue 
of all my gooddys moveabylls & vnmoveabylls wher 
so eu’ they ley or be I to my said doughter 
Elyzabeth payeng my detts and honestlye buryyng 
me. And eu’ a monge as she may be some dedys 
of Charytie to remembyr my soule my husbonds 
soule & all Crystyn soulls or cause to be don. 
Whom I ordeyn & make my sole executryx and 
Sup vyso Master Symonde olls pson of Erwat 
ton whom I geue iij’ iiij". wyttenes of 


geue 


» be 


this my last will and Testament Thomas Blosse the 


elder Rychard Brome John Turno® Willm Smyth 
and John Branston the elder. 

[Fo. 8") Proved at Ipswich, 5 May, 
execulriy, 

No. V. appears to be the last recorded will 
of any Partridge of Shotley, but the following 
notes prove that the name continued to 
exist in the parish. The register is incom- 
plete: baptisms begin in 1644, marriages in 
1687 8, and burialsin 1571. An examination 
of the last section down to 1612 brought to 
light eight entries relating to a family named 
Patrick, and also the two following, both in 
1604 :— 

The same daie [30 of August] 
daught" of Thom’s patrich bur. 

The 23 of Thom's Patrich the husband 
of Mary bur. 

The following 
sources : 

1628, 22 April, marriage licence, Thomas 
Fuller, widower, and Alice Pattriche of 
Shotley, widow, to be married at 5. Helen’s, 
Ipswich. 

1639, 18 Oct., administration of Alice 
Partrige of Shotley granted to her aunt 
Susan, wife of William Browne, during the 
minority of her sisters, Mary and Hester 
Fuller. 

1657, 26 Nov., administration of Alice 
Partridge, late of Shotley, Suffolk, spinster, 
granted to Henry Partridge, her uncle 
(P.C C.). 

1671, “John paterredg of Shotely:singell- 
man and Mary Barrnard ware married the 
2ith of August” (Brantham parish register) 

1728, marriage licence, John Partridge, of 
Shotley, Suffolk, to Ann Waller of the same, 
at Mistleigh or Manningtree. E. 


1538, by the 


An infant the 


notes are from various 


“Quanpary.” — Many speculations have 
been hazarded as to the origin of this word ; 
but we have all of us overlooked a highly 
important piece of evidence, to which Dr. 
Ellis drew attention as far back as 1871. 
The ‘N.E.D, gives the earliest quotation as 


from Lily’s ‘Euphues’: “in a great quen 
davie,” ed. Arber, p. 45, the date being 
1579. 


The next quotation is the very important 
one from Stanyhurst’s ‘ Virgil’ (ed. Arber, 
p. 94) in which quandiire is so used as to show 
that the accent was on the penultimate, the 
date being 1582. 

The next quotation is dated 1611. But 
there is another notice of the word, in 15:2, 
which practically explains its origin. This 
is from Rich. Muleaster’s * First Part of the 
Elementarie which entreateth chefelie of 


| 
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the right writing of our English tung,’ 
printed at London, 1582. 

In describing the sound of the letter ¢ 
Mulcaster says :— 

““Whensoener FE is the last letter [in a word} 
and soundeth, it soundeth sharp, as mé, [see), 
we, agvé [agree}: sauing in fhe, the article, ye the 
pronown, and in Latin words, or of a Latin form, 
when theie be vsed English-like, as cerfiorare [sic], 
qvandare, where ¢ soundeth full and brode after 
the originall Latin.” 

This is to say, that an expert in English 
pronunciation, writing at the very time 
when the word was quite new, distinctly 
tells us that guendare is a word “of a Latin 
form,” and that it is used “ English-like,” 
ie, with some very slight change. Dr. Ellis 
remarks on this: “Observe that quandary 
is referred to a Latin origin, quam dare, as if 
they were the first words of a writ.” See his 
‘English Pronunciation,’ p. 912. 

[ much doubt if yvam dare is right ; it is 
difficult to see how a sentence can thus begin. 
But if any one can produce an example, the 
question will be settled. 

My own guess is that quan: dure is a 
playful mode of reference to the phrase 
quantum dare, ** how much to give.” This is 
a question which causes perplexity every 
day, notably to one who contemplates going 
to law, or contributing a subscription, or 
buying any luxury or even any necessity. 
At every turn this searching question puts 
the thinker ‘tin a quandary.” For such an 
abbreviation, compare ver/um say, infra 
peo te NEM. CON., &e. 

Water W. SkeEat. 


or Winpsor. (See 5™ v. 209, 252 ) 
—A paragraph from Australia, which has been 
copied into The British Australasian, alludes 
to the succession to an English baronetcy of a 
Hobart cabman, and adds that “the position 
~arries an income of about 4,000/. yearly, and 
residence at the Royal Foundation, Windsor 
Castle.” The statements as to income and 
residence can hardly both be true, and may 
neither of them be so. But a correspondence 
as to the “Poor Knights” may be supple- 
mented by this note. D. 


“DOGMATISM IS PUPPYISM FULL GROWN.” 
(See 10 §. ii. 520.)—Quoted, and I think the 
source given, in Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Diary.’ 

Wa 

“ PricKLeE-Bat.” — Stickle-Lack, stickle-Lagq, 
and prickle-Lack are well-known variants of 
this friend of our childhood, and [ think I 
have come across dittle-/at. The above, 
however, is a new acquaintance, and is to be 
found in Hassell’s ‘ Life of Morland,’ p. 106, 


where the author gives the title to one of his. 


— as ‘Children fishing for Prickle- 
vats.’ INGLEBY. 


Marquis oF SALISBURY IN Firzroy SQuaRe.. 


—In the notices of the career of the late 


Marquis of Salisbury which appeared in the 


newspapers on the occasion of his death, 
reference was made to the fact that in his 
early days he lived in a part of London not 
usually patronized by the members of our 
great families. Amongst his London resi- 
dences | saw no mention of No. 21, Fitzroy 
Square, where he lived from 1860 to 1862. 
He was then Lord Robert Talbot Gascoigne 
Cecil, M.P. for Stamford. I have verified the 
entry in the directory by the St. Pancras 
rate-books, and find that the house was rated 
at 90/. It is now occupied by the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society. R. B. P. 

‘Tue NorruampTon Mercury.’ (See 8" 8. 
vi. 25.)—As an addition to my note at the 
above reference, 1 send on the following 
cutting taken from Zhe Daily Mail of 3 De- 
cember last :— 

famous county newspaper, Northampfon 
Mercury, has just changed hands, the proprietors, 
Messrs. 8. S. Campion & Sons, having sold it to a 
local syndicate. This is the only paper in the 
kingdom which can prove unbroken publication for 
one hundred and eighty-four years. It has also the 
distinction of being the oldest privately-owned 
paper in England. It was founded in 1720 by 
Robert Raikes, the philanthropist, and William 
Dicey, ancestor of Professor Dicey. ‘The founders 
started the famous Dicey Chap-books, and remained 
for over fifty years the principal producers of chap- 
books and broadsheets.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Deatus or THe Acep.—In The Guardian's 
obituary list of 14 December last forty-three 
deaths are recorded. In six cases the age is 
not stated. Of the remaining thirty-seven 
eleven were aged ninety and over. the senior 
being the Rev. George Elton, M.A.Cantab., 
aged ninety-five; eleven were between eighty 
and ninety ; eight between seventy andeighty ; 
five between sixty andseventy ; onefifty-eight, 
and the youngest of the whole list fifty-two. 
Out of the whole forty-three thirty-one were 
males. It would be easy to supplement this 
list from other papers. An aunt of my own 
died on 1 December in her ninety-ninth 
year. The unseasonably severe cold at the 
end of November was, no doubt, the cause 
of a large proportion of these deaths. 

Ceci DEEDES. 

Chichester. 

James Crarence Mancan.—In the intro- 
duction to his ‘ Life of Mangan’ Mr. D. J. 


1 
| 
J 
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(Donoghue quotes the following statement 
from a memoir prefaced by John Mitchel 
to his edition of Mangan’s poems: “He 
never published a line in any English 
periodical.” This statement is disproved, by 
the sudden appearance to the writer of an 
oversetting of Schiller’s poem * Hope,’ which 
is to be found in vol. vii. N.S. of Chanhers’s 
Journal, April, 1817. This poem, which does 
not appear in any edition of Mangan’s poetry, 
runs as follows : 
The future is man’s immemorial hymn. 
_ In vain runs the present a-wasting : 
lo a golden goal in the distance dim 
_ in life, in death, he is hasting. 
rhe world grows old, and young, and old, 
But the ancient story still bears to be told. 
Hope on on the boy from the hour of his 
mrth; 
To the youth it gives bliss without limit ; 
It gleams for old age as a star on earth, 
And the darkness of death cannot dim it. 
Its rays will gild even the fathomless gloom 
When the pilgrim of life lies down in the tomb. 
Never deem it a Shibboleth phrase of the crowd, 
Never call it the dream of a rhymer : 
Phe instinct of Nature proclaims it aloud : 
_ We are destined for something sublimer. 
rhis truth which the witness within reveals 
The purest worshipper deepliest feels. 
J. C. Mangan. 
J. Cravrorp NeIL. 
2, Dolphin Terrace, 8.C.R., Dublin. 


“Berry.” (See 9 S. xi. 227.) —Some 
American students at Guittingen told me 
that they have heard the term “ black betty ” 
used in the United States of a kind of “black 
pudding " or “haggis.” On p. 50 of ‘A 
New Dictionary of Americanisms,’ by Sylva 
Clapin, one reads: “Jetty, the ” straw- 
bound and pear-shaped flask of commerce, 
in which olive oil is brought from Italy.” 

E. Ss. DopGson., 

[The latter meaning is noted in the ‘ N.E.D."} 


Mattuew Arnotp’s ‘Horatian Ecno.’— 
This poem appeared first in The Century 
(rudd Hobby Hlorse for July, 1887. Arnold 
was a constant reader of this magazine, and 
on his expressing a wish that “something 
could be done” to render its publicity less 
restricted, a friend—one of the leaders of the 
Guild—suggested that the poet might him- 
self “do something” by sending them a con- 
tribution. In reply, while pointing out his 
inability, through pressure of work, to 
promise anything,” the illustrious patron 
agreed that “if he could make anything of 
a little Horatian Echo, in verse, which had 
lain by for years, discarded because of an 
unsatisfactory stanza, they should have it.” 
Within a few weeks the revised MS. was 
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lsent, bearing the date 1847—‘“a relic of 
| youth quite artificial in sentiment,’ but 
containing “some tolerable lines, perhaps.” 
The friend above alluded to, upon receipt of 
the poem, wrote back inquiring whether the 
author had not intended the title to be in 
the plural or ‘An Horatian Echo.’ To this 
“the ex-School-Inspector” answered that if 
the plural were used it was to be Echoes, not 

Vehos: but “the composer” thought that 
'“the singular was preferable.” Hence the 
title as we know it—* Horatian Echo.’ 

W. Battey- Kemp ine. 
‘are given below from the will of Catherine 
Price, of the parish of St. Mary, Woolnoth, 
in the City of London :— 
| To be buried in the churchyard of Lee, Kent. 
| Mentions indenture bearing date Nov., 1743, be- 
| tween Henry Price, then of the parish of Saint 
| Bride’s (my late husband), and Francis Smith, of 
the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, relating to 
| 10 acres of land in Upwell, in the county of Nortolk; 
15 acres in Upwell, in a place called Netmore, in 
the occupation of Johu May; also lot of 16 acres 
called Lake’s End, in Upwell, in the occupation 
}of John Raper; also the ‘Hen and Chickens” in 
Whitechapel High Street, in the occupation of 
John Allen; also one undivided third part of tene- 
ments in Noble Street, in the parish of St. Olave, 
Sikver [? Silver] Street. 

“ Bequeaths ‘Hen and Chickens’ to Mary Ent- 
wisle, Margaret Entwisle, and Jane Millikin, 
widow, all of Lombard Street, London, milliners, 
and immediately after their decease to the use of 
Halley Benson Millikin, son of the said Jane 
Millikin. Legacies to ‘my cousin Robert Smith, 
* Elizabeth Caton, niece of my said late husband.’ 
Mary Entwisle sole executrix. Witnesses—Basil 
Herne, Basil Herne [ sir), William Herne. 

Dated July 8, 1764. Proved Nov. 14, 1765, by 
Mary Entwisle, sole executrix."—P.C.C., Register 
Rushworth, fo. 423. 

A correspondent says :— 

**Part of Lombard Street is in the parish of 
St. Mary, Woolnoth, and I conjecture that in her 
second widowhood Catherine Price went to live 
with the sisters Eutwisle. 

* As to the houses and land which appear to have 
been settled on the second marriage of Catherine, 
it is not clear whether they originally formed part 
of her estate or of that of Henry Price. Possibly 
the part of tenements in Noble Street came to her 
from her first husband.” 

The purport of the above will be made 
rather more clear by adding that Katherine 
Price, younger surviving daughter of Dr. 
Edmond Halley, had first married, 2 October, 
1721, Richard Butler, of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
widower (cp. published ‘ Register of Church 
of St. Margaret, Lee,’ p. 13). Her second 
husband was Henry Price, who died in 
January, 1764. 

Reference to the marriage of James Milli- 


kin and Jane Entwisle, 26 October, 1749, 
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was made at 9" §S. xi. 85; xii. 185. Their 
son Halley Benson Millikin (born circa 
1750?) must have received his first Christian 
name in consequence of an early acquaint- 
ance (if not blood relationship) existing 
between the respective families. 
Evucent McPike. 
Chicago, U.S. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring in- 


formation on family matters of only private interest | 


to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


PLuNpeRED Pictures. — In one of the 
admirable “Murrays,” which seldom nod, 


though sometimes, as in the case of the} 


charges of what was the dearest hotel in the 
world, they become out of date by reason of 


Perugia, of which they had been the glory, 
but retained them in the Vatican, where they 
are still. Did he add insult to injury by 
giving to France the others which he did not 
retain for his own glory? How were they 
his to give? D. 


TARLETON, THE or “Tue Tapor,” 
Sr. Bexnet’s Caurcu.—In ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
i., we have :— 

Viola. Save thee, friend, and thy music: dost 


| thou live by thy tabor ? 


Clown. No, sir, I live by the church. 
Viola. Art thou a churchman 
Clown. No such matter, sir: I do live by the 


‘church; for I live at my house, and my house doth 


change, I find a aap ote which is worth a} 


query. It is in the handbook which includes 
Lyons. The account of that provincial 
museum needs some alteration. There are 
at least four pictures of great literary interest 
which are not named, probably because the 
writer of the handbook despised the nine- 
teenth century. The lives of George Sand 
and of Madame de Staél are conspicuously 
illustrated by two of them; the Romantic 
movement by a third ; and the Napoleonic 
story by a fourth. Moreover, the frescoes of 
Puvis de Chavannes now need notice. 

The query is called for by an allusion to the 
“ Lyons Perugino” as having been “* presented 
to the city of Lyons in 1815, by Pius VIL.” 
Is not this one of the hundred pictures, 
mostly Peruginos, which were ‘‘comman- 
deered” from the city of Perugia and 


its inhabitants by the French revolutionary | 


? 


forces? Is it not the case that when the! 


Duke of Wellington marched the High- 
landers into the Louvre to see that the Pope 
got back his pictures, which Louis XVIII. 
was most unwilling to give him, there were 
only two Peruginos there? I always heard 
that the excellent taste which dictated the 
robbery at Perugia of exactly the right 
things was at that time in advance of the 
taste manifested in Paris by the art authori- 


stand by the church. 

In Act V. i. 42, the Clown says: “The 
bells of Saint Bennet, sir, may put you in 
mind.” 

Malone stated that ‘‘The Tabor” was the 
sign of an eating-house kept by Tarleton, 
the celebrated clown or fool of the theatre 
before Shakespeare’s time. Boswell said that 
Malone was mistaken, and that the sign of 
Tarleton’s house was “The Saba,” meaning 
the Queen of Sheba. See Boswell’s ‘ Malone's 
Variorum,’ 1821. 

In a recent pamphlet it is stated that 
Malone was right; that Tarleton’s house 
was at “The Sign of the Tabor”; and that, 
moreover, it was next to St. Bennet’s Church 
in Gracechurch or Gracious Street. If this 
is true the two passages quoted would seem 
to be most interesting topical allusions, and 
tend to fix a much earlier date for the play 
than is usually assigned it. What are the 
facts, so far as can be ascertained? Was it 
“The Tabor”? And was there a St. Bennet’s 
Church in Gracious Street ? QUIRINUS. 

New York. 

MarriaGe Service.—What is the origin 
of ‘The Form of Solemnization of Matri- 
mony’ in the Book of Common Prayer? Who 
was the author of the service as it now 
stands! If it is a translation, from what 
Roman oftice is it translated? There is no 
corresponding office now existing in De 


| Roman liturgy. 


Bripces, A CommMoner.—In 


'1833 William Thomas Bridges, only son of 


ties. The result was that, of all the admirable | 
pictures by Perugino captured, only two were | 


thought good enough for the Louvre, and all 
the others had been scattered to the pro- 


Capt. Philip Henry Bridges, R.N., entered 
Winchester College as a Scholar. . His record 
is as follows: C.C.C., Oxon., B.A, 1843, M.A. 
1846, D.C.L. 1856 ; barrister, Middle Temple, 


vinces. The Duke of Wellington had trouble | 1847; Acting Att.-Gen. at Hongkong, 1854-7; 
enough over getting back the pictures|m., 1856, Frances Gertrude, widow of —— 


in the Louvre, without bothering to repeat 
the process in every provincial museum. 
Lhe Pope did not send back the two to 


Carrow, and d. of —— Broderip ; d. 30 Sept., 
1894. Names to fill in the above blanks will 
be welcomed ; but the purpose of this query 
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is to discover whether the above is identical 


with “Bridges, son of Capt. Bridges, of 


Court House, Overton,” who became a Com- 


moner at Winchester in Short Half, 1837. If 


not, who was the latter? 
Joun B. 


Avutiors or Quorations Wantep.—I am 
anxious to learn the author of the following : 
Le sure that Love ordained for souls more meek 

His roadside dells of rest. 
Also 
As in a gravegarth count to see 
Che monuments of memory. 


A. M. T. 


Sr. Antuoxy or Papua. — The cult of 
this saint is often referred to as a recent 
development in the Roman Catholic Church, | 
notably in France and in Ireland. But in 

*Lavengro’ (vol. i. chap. ix., edition 1851) 
George Borrow makes an Orangeman of 
Clonmel in the year 1815 drink **to Boyne 
water and to the speedy downfall of the 
lope and St. Anthony of Padua.” Can any 
one furnish information as to the nature of 
the cult of the saint at that period? Was 
his invocation then used, as now, as a means 


of recovering lost property ? and why did an | 


Orangeman nearly ninety years ago single | 
him out for execration, together with the | 
Pope B. 


Count A. pe Pantunano: HoLttoway.— 
Qn 15 and 16 December, 1853, a collection of 
autographs and MSS. belonging to the former 


was sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson at | 


tieir Great Room, 191, Piccadilly. In the 
catalogue is “* Lot 94, Letters of Charles I.” 
They were bought by a person named Hol- 
loway. Who was this count, and where did 
he live in 1853? Also, who was Holloway, 
the purchaser! what were his initials? is he 
alive now ! and, if so, where does he live? 
C. Mason. 


Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


Comet ¢. 1580.—-In the registers of the 
French Church in is mentioned 
a public fast, 6 April, 1581, to deprecate the 
Divine wrath “threatened in the appearance 
of the Comet which began to show itself on 
the 8th of October and which lasted until the | 
12th of December” (‘ Relics of Old South- 
ampton,’ 1904, p. 75). Has this comet been 
identified ? C. S. Warp. 


ever been published? and, if not, where can 
the originals be consulted ! L. L. K. 


Sratve a or Booxs.— A new 
edition of Thomas Hey wood'’s ‘ Pleasant 
Dialogues and Drammas’ (1637) appeared in 
1903 at Louvain, under the careful editorship 
of Prof. W. Bang, as one of the series of 
“ Materialen zur Kunde des alteren Englischen 
Dramas.” This very miscellaneous volume 
includes an epitaph on Mrs. Katharine Skip, 
who died in 1630, and also the following :— 

“Of Mr. Thomas Skipp her husband, since de- 
ceased, and buried in the same ‘Tombe, whose Statue 
is plac’t ina circle of Bookes, for the great love he 
bore to learning. 

What stronger circle can Art-magick find 
Wherein a Scholers spirit can be -confind, 
| Than this of Bookes? next how he spent his time, 
Scorning earths drosse to look on things sublime. 
| So long thy love to learning shall be read, 
Whilst fame shall last, or Statues for the dead.’ 
This verse naturally provokes the inquiry if 
this statue ‘‘in a circle of books” is still 
extant ; if so, where? 

E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


Waker Famity.—Peter Walker married 
Rebecca Woolner, in Suffolk (probably at 
| Ipswich), about 1770. He held some scholastic 
appointment at Oxford or Cambridge. Their 
daughter Charlotte married Lieut. Francis 
McLean, R.N.,at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
25 December, 1802. 
| John Walker, vicar of Bawdsley, Suffolk, 
and a minor canon of Norwich ¢ ‘athedral, 
died at Norwich in 1807, aged fifty-two. 

I shall be very glad if any reader will 
kindly give me information regarding the 
| parentage of either Peter or Jolin. 

ALASDAIR MACLEAN. 
”, Willow Mansions, Fortune Green, Hampstead. 


Sourrary Mass.—The Roman Church, I 
understand, does not permit a priest to say 
Mass without at least the attendance of a 
server. Is this rule ever relaxed? or has it 
ever been! For instance, if a priest is alone 
in a heathen land can he celebrate quite 
alone? I read somewhere that Dr. Pusey 
used to celebrate every morning in his college 
rooms at Oxford. If this is true, did he 
always have a server ? 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 


Libau, Russia. 


Sratutres or Merron. — Which is the 


Ear. or Monrrose.—Mr. Andrew Lang, in| correct version of the famous saying in 


his ‘St. Andrews’ (London, 1893), mentions 


connexion with the above: ‘** Nolumus leges 


228) an account-book ke pt by the tutors of | Anglie mutare,” or “ Nolumus leges Angli 


young Earlof Montrose while he was study- 
ing there in 1627 to 1629. Have these accounts | 


mutar?”? I have seen both, in my numerous 
‘references. The first mentioned would seem 
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to be the correct one, to judge from the fact 
that the speakers were asked to sanction a 
new style of legislation, and not whether they 
would or would not alter the laws of Eng- 
land. Joun A. 


‘Broken HEART.”—What is the origin of 
the metaphorical pathology expressed in the 
sentence, “She died of a broken heart”? 

MEDICULUS. 


Cactanp.—I should be glad to obtain 
information about Augustus, Charles, and 
George Calland, who were all three admitted 
to Westminster School on 12 January, 1784. 
Charles matriculated at Oxford from Christ 
Church, 3 April, 1788, and was admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn in the following year. 


G. F. B. 


Cuartes Horr Wetr.—I desire to know 
the date of the death of Charles Hope Weir, 
the friend of Adam Ferguson. He was living 
in Edinburgh in 1761. Where can an account 
of him be found ? D. E. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


HorsesHors ror Luck.— In suspending 
them on walls or nailing them on doors which 
is the right side upwards? I have always 
considered the front of the shoe should be 
top, but I know severai people who maintain 
the reverse, although they can give me no 
reason for so doing. What is the rule? I 
notice in Fred Barnard’s frontispiece to the 
“Household Edition” of ‘ Dombey and Son’ 
a horseshoe is represented on a shed door 
back upwards. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Gopiva’s Birrurtace.—Is the birthplace 
of Godiva known? The ‘ D.N.B.’ is silent on 
the point. A. R. C. 


FLortpa.—‘* In 1763 it was ceded to Great 
Britain by the Spaniards in return for 
Havana. Vigorous efforts were made by the 
British Government to promote settlements 
by liberal grants of land to settlers.’ The 
above is a quotation from an encyclop:edia, 
which also states that a Mr. Drake, I believe, 
has written a ‘ History of Florida from the 
Earliest Days.’ Unfortunately I could not 

nd this in the Free Reading - Room in 


Liverpool. An ancestor of mine died 
possessed of a large tract there, and if I! 
could see the original grants of land and the | 


grantees, [ could fill in one or two important | 


paps in the family pedigree. Where in 

ndon can I find names, &c , of grantees ? 
Suppose duplicates of grants were made. 
M.A.Oxon. 
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Beylics. 
*“WASSAIL.” 
(io ii. 503.) 

I FEAR no one can possibly accept the 
proposal to regard the Icel. vei:/a as the 
original of wassad/; for it would obviously 
have only given some such form as weitsel. 
It does not explain the «@/ in the second 
syllable. 

I see that the passage from Robert of 
Gloucester which is already quoted in my 
dictionary is again quoted in a9 &Q. But 
my reference to “ Hearne’s Glossary, p. 731,” 
has been wholly neglected. It seems hard 
that such indifference should lead to a new 
and unjustifiable etymology. 

As I fear your readers will not take the 
trouble to refer to this “p. 731,” I take the 
opportunity of doing so on their behalf. On 
that page Hearne gives “a remarkable frag- 
ment,” as he calls it, from an old MS. ; and he 
also refers us to the word gueme in his Glos- 
sary. There he gives yet another passage, 
which is of great interest. I give it here in 
prose :— 

“Lord king, Wassai//-, said she [Rowena]. The 
king asked what that might mean: for he knew 
nothing of that language {English}. A knight had 
learnt their language in youth. His name was 
Breg [or Brey), and he was born a Briton; he had 
learnt the language of the Saxons. This Brey was 
the interpreter of what she had told Vortigern. 
‘Sir, said Brey, ‘ Rowen greets you, and calls you 
king, and addresses you as lord. This is their 
custom and their manner, when they are at the ale 
or feast. Each man that loves wherever it may 
seem good to him shall say Wassei//e, and drink to 
him. The other shall say again Drinkhai/le. He 
that says Wassei//e drinks of the cup, and, kissing 
his companion, givesit uptohim. Drinkheille, says 
he, and drinks thereof, kissing him in jest and play.’ 
The king said, as the knight had taught him, 
* Drinkheille? smiling on Rowen. Rowen drank as 
leased her, and gave it to the king, and afterwards 
cissed him. This was, indeed, the first Wassai/le, 
and that first one became famous. Of that Wassail/: 
men talked a good deal, and [said] Wassai//e when 
they were drinking their ale. Many times that 
young maiden wassailed and kissed the king,” &c. 

I fear I owe an apology to those who con- 
sult my dictionary. It never occurred to 
me that any one would cast a doubt upon 
this extremely well-known story, and so I 
quoted from Robert of Gloucester only. Of 
course, I ought also to have quoted the much 
older account in Layamon, which simply 
settles the question. See vol ii. pp. 175, 176. 
I give the earlier and later texts side by side, 
but modernized :— 


Dear friend, wes hail ; Dear friend, wassail ; 
The other saith, drine The other saith, dring- 
hail, hal. 


re 

sas 
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And again :— 
The custom came to this The custom came to the 
land, land, 

Wes hail and drincheail. Wassayl and dring-hay!. 

As the older and better text has us 
hail, ée, * be thou hale,’ where the later 
one, written by a Nor man scribe with frequent 
mistakes (observe his dring ’), has wass vl, 
can see no more to be said. We thus have 
the most sure evidence in a first-rate authority 
(from a philological point of view) that the 
phrase which was intelligently written as 
wes hail by an Englishman was stupidly 
turned into wassai/ by a Norman scribe who 
had something to learn. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 


The wassail song, of which Mr. Appy 
quotes a very corrupt version from Sheffield, 
is well known in many parts of the country, 
and is published, with music, as No. 37 of 
Novello’s ‘Christmas Carols, price 1/. In 
the Bradford district I have heard the 
children sing :— 

Here we come a-wesselling 
Among the leaves so green; 
An’ here we bring our wesley-bob, 
The fairest to be seen 
For it is the Christmas time, 
When we travel far an’ near : 
So God bless you, and send you 
A Happy New Year. 
In Novello’s version the third line is weak, 
Here we come a-wandering ; 


and the Bradford version, though its wassail 
bowl is corrupted to ‘ wesley - bob,” points 
to the real original. In Bradford the 
wassailers are usually girls, and their “ bob ” 
consists of an elaborately dressed doll, 
sitting under an arch of flowers, ribbons, 
and “green”; the whole covered with a 
fair white linen cloth, which is raised from 
time to time for spectators who are likely 
to contribute. Presumably the doll was 
originally the Virgin and Child. 

. SNowpDEN Warp. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


The following is part of a carol sung in 
Leicester by children, and the tune and the 
words, I am told, have not altered during the | 
last fifty years :— 


I have a little whistlebob, 

Made out of holly tree— 

The finest little whistlebob 
That ever you did see; 

For it is a Christmas time, 
When we travel far and near, 
And I wish you good health and 
A Happy New Year. 


The expression a “load ” of holly or mistletoe 


\friends on both Christmas Day 


| occasion for 


is still used in the market here every year, 
meaning a bunch, no matter how small 
Harry H. Peacn. 

Leicester. 

CuristmMas Carots: Waits: Guitsers (10" 
S. ii. 504) —Mumming or guising was a custom 
maintained down to a comparatively late 
time, and it would be of much interest to know 
whether the custom still survives in Oxford- 
shire or other counties. A note in Brand's 
‘Antiquities,’ 1853 (Sir Henry Ellis), says 
that it was in that year common in Oxford- 
shire, where at Islip the mummers either 
blacked their faces or wore masks, and 
dressed themselves up with haybands tied 
round their arms and bodies. Thesmaller boys 
blacked their faces and went about singing 
A merry Christmas and a Happy New Yea 
Your pockets full of money, and your c eilens full of 

beer. 
And the following lines were still sung at 
the Christmas mummings in Somersetshire : 
Here comes I, liddle man Jan (? January), 
With my zword in my han! 
(? the keenness of winter) 
If you don’t all do 
As you be told by I, 
1 ‘ll zend you all to York 
Vor to make apple-pie. 

To this day, I believe, the (dis)guisers go 
about in the north of Scotland visiting their 
and New 
Year’s Eve. The new-comer is, of course, on 
account of his disguise, treated as a stranger, 
but the hospitality of the host never fails on 
this account. <A poor girl begging, a pedlar 
selling little wares, a farmer's wife who has 
lost her way, or any other personation which 
is at once likely to be credible and to afford 
clever acting or ready wit, is 
resorted to. Generally the guest reveals his or 
her true self before departing ; and in the 
remote islands of Shetland, where through 
the long winter the people are wholly depen- 
dent on “ home-made” interests a amuse- 
ments, this idea is worked out moreelaborately. 
The plan is for some of the young people of a 
| neighbourhood to band themselves together 
| disguised, and then, in a troop, to visit the 
houses of the lairds or the large farmers. 
See further 7'he Osborne Magazine of some 
few years ago; and there is a good deal of 
information on this curious Brand's 
‘ Antiquities,’ 1853 (Ellis), vol. 1 . 461-6. 

J. Ho_pEN Mac Mic HAEL 


“AN OLD WOMAN WENT TO MARKET’ 
‘10 §. ii, 502).—An account of the sources 
whence have come the stories of ‘ The House 
that Jack Built’ and of ‘The Old Woman 
who couldn’t get her Pig over the Stile’ will 
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be found in Edward Clodd’s ‘ Childhood of 
Religions,’ pp. 126-7, and a bibliography of 
the subject in Note E, p. 262. Mr. Clodd 
quotes the poem at the end of the Passover 


subjects used by the Jews, which some of | 


them “regard as a parable of the past and 
future of the Holy Land.” A. Strone. 
University, Liverpool. 


The late J. O. Halliwell (‘ Nursery Rhymes 
and Tales of England,’ pp. 112, 131) notes 
the coincidence pointed out by Mr. Watson, 
and says that the historic interpretation was 
first given by P. N. Leberecht in 1731, and is 
printed in The Christian Reformer, vol. xvii. 
p. 28. YGREC. 


BRINGING IN THE YULE “Croc” (10% §, ii. 
507).—Probably Mr. Rarciirre is aware that 
there is an old proverb “ Dun’s in the mire” 
or “ As dull as Dun in the mire.” “Dun” 
is evidently the name of a horse, and the 
saying nodoubt had its origin in the dreadful 
state of the roads in early times, although 
one knows many a country by-road, to this 
day, where “Dun” might easily be stuck in 
the mire. The old English custom consisted 
in dragging the Yule “clog,” or “log,” through 
the mud to its resting-place on the brand- 
irons, preparatory to its consumption on 
Christmas Day. It was done with the cere- 


monies alluded to, of dancing and other | 


accompaniments of any kind of noise and 
ebullitions of joy. In Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides’ 
one of the ‘Ceremonies for Christmasse’ is— 
Come bring, with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing : 
While my good dame she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your hearts’ desiring. 

I think it is worthy of note that “dun,” or 
dark red or brown, was often interchange- 
able with the sanguine colour, a symbol of 
the sun; and I would ask whether it is not 
possible that the Yule log, being, as it is 


thought by Brand, a winter counterpart of | 


the Midsummer fires, made within doors 
because of the cold, is not a relic of sacrifice 
to the sun-god. What is certain is that 
objects even approaching the sanguine colour, 
like “dun,” were sacred to the sun, whose 
rays were certainly typified by horses. In 
a note to Ben Jonson’s masque of ‘ Christ- 
mas,’ Gifford says of this joyful pastime that 
a log of wood, called Dun the cart-horse, is 
brought into the middle of the room, and 
some one cries out, “Dun is stuck in the 
mire!” Two of the players then come 


forward, and, with or without ropes, com- 
mence to try to drag it out. They pretend | 


| to be unable to do so, and call for help. 
Some of the others join them, and make 
/awkward attempts to draw Dun out of the 
| mire, in the course of which the log is made 
to fall on the toes of some of the players. 
“ As dull as Dun in the mire” occurs in Ray’s 
‘Proverbs’ (Bohn), and Douce, in his ‘ Illus- 
trations of Shakespeare,’ also alludes to it. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 
{In the West Riding we heard in boyhood the 
phrase 
Olive-coloured dun, 
Ugliest colour under t’ sun. 
This has no bearing on the question under dis- 
cussion, but seems worth recording as folk-phrase. | 


“Clog” and ‘‘log have been 
synonymous terms. 

N. Bailey, in his ‘English Dictionary,’ 1759, 
defines clog to mean a load or log. ; 

John Brand, in his * Popular Antiquities,’ 
1795, heads a chapter ‘The Yule Clog or 
Block, burnt on Christmas Eve,’ and fre- 
quently refers to it in the same sense. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1799, 
says :— 

“At Rippon in Yorkshire, on Christmas Eve, 
the chandlers sent large mold candles and_ the 
coopers logs of wood, generally called Yule Cloys, 
which are always used on Christmas Eve; but 
should it be so large as not to be all burnt that 
night, which is frequently the case, the remains 
are kept till old Christmas Eve.” 
| A writer in the same magazine for February, 
1784, says :— 

“That this rejoicing on Christmas Eve had its 
rise from the Juul, and was exchanged for it, is 
evident from a custom practised in the Northern 
Counties of putting a /arye clog of wood on the tire 
this evening, which is still called the Yude clog.” 

Southey, in ‘ The Doctor ’ (1834), says :— 

“ Clogg was the English name, whether so called 
from the word log, because they were generally 
made of wood, and not so commonly of oak or fir 
|as of box, or from the resemblance of the larger 
jones to clogs, wherewith we restrain the wild, 
extravagant, mischievous notions of some of our 
| dogs, he knew not.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

| 71, Brecknock Road. 

| 

| On the “Yule-block,” see Hone’s ‘ Year- 
| Book,’ col. 1110, and on the * Yule-log,” 
'* Book of Days,’ ii. 734, with an illustration. 
In East Yorkshire “clog” was the word, not 
“og.” W. C.'B. 


must 


CaristMAs uNpER Cuarces [. (10 §. ii. 
505).—On this see ‘ Hudibras,’ part i. canto i. 
227 :— 

uarrel with Minc'd Pies, and disparage _ 
heir best and dearest Friend Plum-Porridye. 
E. E. StTreet. 
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*Cursats ” (10 S. ii. 509).—The “ farm of | res had probably bought the _property. 


cursals ” 
“Cursal Prebends” of St. Davids. Why 
these were so called has not been quite satis- 
factorily explained. See ‘ N.E.D.’ 

J. T. F. 


Winterton. 


Parrick Beir, Latep or ANTERMOoNY | 
S. i. 487 
properly Auchtermony, originally belonged 
to the Flemings, Earls of Wigtown, and was 
probably acquired by Alexander Bell, the 
father of Patrick, before the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Alexander was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son James. Patrick Bell, 
the second son, studied and held a bursary 
in theology in the University of Glasgow, 
1678-83. He became minister of the parish 
of Port of Menteith, May, 1683; succeeded his 
brother in the paternal estate 1685; and was 
deprived of his benefice by the Privy Council 
in 1689, for not reading the Proclamation of 
the Estates, not praying for their Majesties 
William and Mary, and not observing the 
thanksgiving. As his aes ssor in the parish 
was not appointed till 1697, it is probable 
that some understanding was arrived at 
whereby Bell continued his ministrations till 
that date. When he left he carried off a 
quantity of the session records with him, and 
refused to give them up until legal proceed- 
ings were taken against him in 1706. He 
married Annabella, daughter of John Stirling, 
of Craigbarnard, and died 4 July, 1722, 
having had issue at least twosons : Alexander, 
who died etd patris,and John, who succeeded 
to Auchtermony. He was a merchant in 
Constantinople and a distinguished traveller, 
and was sent by the Emperor of Russia on an 
embassy to Persia, 1715-18, and to China, 
1717-22. He published ‘ Travels in Diverse 
Parts of Asia,’ 2 vols. 4to, Glasgow, 1762-3, 
and died 1780. 


The Rey. Patrick Bell, minister of Port of 
Menteith, born in or about 1660, studied and 
held a bursary of theology at Glasgow Univer- 
sity from 1678 to 1683 He was presented by 
Higgins of Craigforth to the living of Port, 


He was deprived of his benefice by the P rivy 
Council on 3 October, 1689, for not reading 
the Proclamation of the | Estates, not praying 
for their Majesties William and Mary, and not 
observing the thanksgiving. On 2 December, 
1685, he was served heir to his brother James, 
who died without issue, in the barony of 
Antermony 
of Campsie, Stirlingshire. They were sons 


probably belonged to one of the | T 


| 


| daughters and heirs-portioners. 


on : | who predeceased his sisters. 
rhe estate of Antermony, or more | 


| Bell, was former proprietor. 
to which he was admitted on 15 May, 1683. |. “ ah 


his Alexander married, before 1657, a name- 


| sake, probably are lative, ( irizel Bell, daughter 


of James Bell, Provost of Glasgow, whose 
wife was Isobel, sister of Campbell of Blyths 
wood, Grizel was one of Provost Bell’s three 
The Provost 
j hada son Patrick, a merchant in Glasgow, 
He had married 
Margaret, ay r of James Hamilton, of 
Dalziel. The Rev. Patrick married Annabella, 
daughter of John Stirling, of Craigbarnet. 
They had a son John and a daughter Grizel. 
John was born in 1691, and passed as a phy- 
sician in 1713, and went into the Russian 
service, and accompanied einbassies from that 
country to Persia and China. He was a keen 
Asiatic traveller, and was for some years in 
Constantinople. He wrote ‘Travels from 
St. Petersburg to Various Parts of Asia.’ In 
1746 he married Mary Peters, and settled at 
Antermony, where he died, without issue, 
aged eighty-nine. The half-sister of Mary 
Peters was Jane, daughter of Benjamin Vigor, 
of Fulham, who married the last Earl of 
Hyndford in the Scottish peerage, and died 
in 1802, aged eighty-six. Dr. Bell sold Anter- 
mony to Capt. John Lennox, reserving, how- 
ever, his life-rent. His sister Grizel married 
a Mr. Brown and had two daughters, who 
were both dead by 1766, and are interred in 
the churchyard of Glasgow Cathedral. See 
further Scott's Fasti,’ * The Retours,’ ‘ Scots 
Lore,’ and others there cited. 
J. L ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


Patrick Bell was educated at Glasgow 
University (1678-83), and was married (not 
born, as stated) in 1685. He was the last 
of the Episcopalian clergymen, and was 
deprived of his living (Port of Menteith) by 
order of the Privy Council, 3 October, 1689, 
for not reading the Proclamation of the 
Estates, and for refusing to pray for their 
Majesties King William and Queen Mary. 
Shortly after 1689 he was served heir, in 
succession to his elder brother, of the estate 
of Antermony, of which his father, Alexander 
From what 
stock Alexander Bell first of Antermony 
came would be interesting to hear; also 
the name of his wife, who, it is surmised, 
was related to or connected by marriage 


| with the Grahams of Gartur. 


not Autermony), in the parish | 


of Alexander Bell, a writer in Edinburgh, | 


Henry Paton. 
Information as to Alexander Bell's wife is sup- 
plied above by Mr. ANDERSON. | 


Mrs. Carey (10'S. ii. —It 
that two correspondents of ‘N. & Q 


4419).—It is singular 
» at an 
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13 


interval of fifteen years (see 7 S. viii.), 
should inquire for a “Mrs. Carey,” although 
the lady referred to was well known at the 
commencement of the last century as Mary 
Anne Clarke. Huish, in his ‘Memoirs of 
Cieorge IV.,’ also calls her “ Mrs. Carey.” 
Did she ever adopt that name? 

In the preface to the work ‘Evidence and 
Proceedings upon the Charges preferred 
against the Duke of York,’ by Col. Wardle, 
M.P., 1809, now before me, she is stated to 
have been the daughter of a Mr. Farquhar, 
and to have been married at the age of fifteen 
to Mr. Joseph Clarke, the son of a respectable 
builder of Snow Hill, London, the offspring 
being two boys and a girl then living. In 
1802, in consequence of Mr. Clarke’s dissolute 
life, she separated from him, and in the 
following year placed herself under the pro- 
tection of the Duke of York. These par- 


ticulars differ in every respect from those | 
given in 1 §. iv., 4% S. S. xi., | 


7S. viii, S. vii, 9 vii. 
Everarp Home CoLemMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


_ “He saw_a wortp” (10 §. ii. 488).—The 
lines quoted seem to be a confused remi- 
niscence of a verse by William Blake in 
*Auguries of Innocence, a poem beginning 
thus :— 
To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower : 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 
See his ‘Poetical Works,’ edited by W. M- 
Kiossetti, p. 180 (Bell & Sons, 1891). 
C. Lawrence Forp. 


Bieta at SEA IN 1805 ii. 448, 512). 
—VPerhaps this birth may be entered in the 
records of the Royal Navy at the Admiralty 
in Whitehall, or at the Public Record Office. 

If the ports are known from which the 
vessel departed and at which she arrived in 
1805, Lloyd's List and Lloyd's Register of 
Shipping (at the library of Lloyd’s, Royal 
Exchange, London) would show the names of 
the vessels which left the port of departure 
in 1804-5, the ports they sailed for, the dates 
of departure from, and of arrival at each, 
respectively, and their owners’ names. 

rhe newspapers, gazettes, magazines, &c., 
of that time, both at the ports of de 
parture and of arrival, would probably 
give the list of passengers embarked and 
landed. 


probable that the log or journal of the 


particular vessel required may still be in| 


If the business of the then owners | 
be traced down to the present time, it is | 


If the vessel belonged to the Royal Navy, 
her log should be at the Public Record Oftice 
or perhaps at the British Museum. If she 
belonged to, or was hired by, the East 
India Company, her log would be at the 
India Oftice, Whitehall. 

The birth would not have been officially 
registered in England, as the Act 6 & 7 
William 1V., cap. 86, sec. 20, making a record 
of births compulsory, did not come into force 
until 1 March, 1837. It is also impossible 
to say positively where it would be found, 
either as a birth or a baptism, in any 
ecclesiastical record in England, or even if 
entered in any such record. But in any 
case, if the name of the vessel be known, 
there can be no very great difliculty to find 
a record of the birth, especially if the ship’s 
log or journal is extant. C. Mason. 

20, Emperor's Gate, 8.W. 


THE Mussuk (10 S. ii. 263. 329, 371, 431).— 
Olufsen, in ‘Through the Unknown Pamirs,’ 
p- 44, writes :— 

“The chief means of water transport employed 
by the — is, however, the ‘gupsar.’ The word 
* gupsar,’ also called by its Turkish name of ‘ sanach,’ 
is of Iranian origin, meaning ‘ferry.’ The gupsar 
is made of the entire hide of an animal, the skin of 
a goat or wolf being preferred. It is tanned quite 
smooth, the holes at the head and three of the legs 
are tied taut, while in the fourth leg is placed a 
wooden tap with a wooden stopple. Through the 
tap the skin is blown full by the native, who seizes 
the tap with his left hand, and with his left elbow 
presses the distended hide close up to his chest. 
He now throws himself into the stream, and whilst 
the hide keeps him above water, he, with his legs 
and right arm, works slantwise across the river.” 
There is more on the same subject. 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 


If Mr. Raten Tuomas has not yet succeeded 
/in procuring an illustration of the skin-boat 
| from India, he may perhaps be interested to 
‘find an account, with a photograph, of the 
sena?, as it is called on the Indus, in that 
very pleasant book Gore’s ‘ Lights and Shades 
of Hill Life in the Afghan and Hindu High- 
lands of the Punjab,’ pp. 121 ff. 


EMERITUs. 


‘Sreer to THE Nor’-Nor’-West’ (10 8. 
ii. 427, 490).—I shall be much obliged to any 
one who will inform me who was the captain 
to whom this incident issaid tohave happened. 
My grandfather, the late John Matthews, 
of St. Ives, Cornwall, owner and master of 

the schooner Eldred, who died in Australia 
1866, was a master mariner from about 1825 
to 1850, and made several voyages across the 
| Atlantic. Many years after his death, a 
reputable person informed the deceased’s 


existence, and contain an entry of this birth, | son that he (Mr. Matthews) had related the 


‘ 


story as having happened to himself, begging 
the said person on no account to repeat it 
during the narrator's lifetime. This is why 
I am anxious to get at the facts. 
Joun Hopson Marrurews. 
Monmouth. 


ForTUNE FAVOURS FOOLS ” § 
491). 


. ii. 365, 
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which I remember to have seen in use in the 
charity school here about forty years ago. 
This note may not prove of much use as a 
reply to your correspondent’'s question, but 
the recorded price of school slates at the 


| time named is not without value. 


It seems not unlikely that this proverb | 


is an adaptation of an older one, viz., “ Fortune | 


favours the hardy man,”in Chaucer's ‘ Troilus,’ 
iv. 600. This may have been applied, in 
Ey to the fool-hardy man. Chaucer 
vad it from Virgil’s “ Audentes Fortuna 
iuuat,” ‘.En.’ x. 284. It also occurs in 
Terence, ‘ Phormio,’ I. iv. 26. 
Watrer W. 

Ban ANAS (io S. ii. 409, 476).— In El Grifico 
of Madrid, Numero 187, for 17 de Diciembre 
de 1904, Mr. J. PLart will see a confirmation 
of Mr. Jaccarn’s opinion as to thesuperiority 
of the bananas grown in Las Canarias. On 

» 8, in an illustrated article headed ‘ Los 
Bienes de Canarias: Espléndida Exporta- 
cion,’ these words occur : 

_“ El platano es originario de Asia. de donde er 
tiempos remotos pase al Africa, levindolo despues 
nosotros i America, y aun en el Mediodia de la 
Peninsula pueden cultivarse con éxito, 
nunca son fan sabrosos 4 tiernos como los canarios, ¥ 
pocas plantas le igualan por la majestad y ele- 
gancia desu aspecto, la amplitud y la belleza de sus 
hojas, la riqueza de su floracion, las cualidades de su 
fruto y las numerosas utilidades que de todo «1 se 
obtienen.” 

S. Dopeson. 


ScHoot States (10 ii. 488).—In con- 
nexion with this subject it is worth while 
recalling these remarkable lines in Chaucer's 
Roundel, which has been named ‘ Merciless 
Beauty’: 

Love hath my name y-strike out of his sclat, 
And he is strike out of my bokes clene 
For ever-mo; ther is non other mene. 
Surely slates are not very modern. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 

Slates “to write upon” must have been in 
use long before Walpole’s time (1781), for they 
are so described by Thomas Dysch, the author 
of the ‘New General English Dictionary,’ 
1754, and by Dr. Ash in his ‘New and Com- 
plete Dictionary of the English Language,’ 
1775 Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Bre knox k Road. 


I have a small book of accounts connected 
with a night school carried on in this village 
some eighty or ninety years ago. Under 
date 5 November, 1820, is the entry “1 doz. 
of slates, 4s. 6d.’ These would presumably 


be the smal! plain slates without frames 


| pamphlet, published in 1879, 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Ricuarp or ScorLanp (10 §. ii. 408, 449). 
—By far the best account of this personage 
is to be found in a pamphlet of 96 pages, by 
the late Thomas Kerslake, called ‘ Saint 
Richard the King of Englishmen and _ his 
Territory, A.D. 700-20’ (1890). 

Mr. Kerslake was a careful and painstaking 
investigator who has left many valuable 
notes and papers on historical subjects. He 
traces St. Richard’s connexion with St. Boni- 
face and Willibald down to his burial at 
Lucca, proving that he was “ Rex Anglorum,” 
as stated on his tomb in an epitaph of seven 
lines. The subject is led up to in a previous 
‘ Vestiges of the 
Supremacy of Mercia,’ &c. 

In addition to the ‘Hodeporicon of St. 


Willibald, the late Bishop Brownlow read 


papers before the Devon Association at 
Twerton in 1891, on ‘ The Brother and Sister 
of St. Willibald, and at Plymouth in 1892, 
on ‘St. Boniface in England.’ Both papers 
are printed in the 7'ransactions of the Devon 
Association for the years as above, and con- 
tain much matter of interest in connexion 
with St. Richard. F. T. Evwortuy. 


“Sron” (10'S. ii. 409, 495). —I see no reason 
why sto/ may not be the usual ME. sfo/, 
which is the modern stud. Cf. A.-S. sty/4, 
Icel. stud/+i, a stump of a tree. It might 


‘easily have been the name for a “clearing” 
y 


where the stubs had been left. I do not 
admit “corruption”; it is a word used in 
the interest of guessers who wish to infringe 
sound-laws. To me, Olive does not suggest 
“holy”; it rather suggests 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 
Stobe occurs as the name of a family in the 
north of England, as I have a_book-plate 
label of John and Ann Stobe, Whitehaven, 
1803. A. H. ARKLE. 


Vincent Sruckey Lean 8. ii. 466).— 
As bearing on the question raised at this 
reference it may be interesting to place on 
record that “A Bill to enable Persons of 
Irish Birth or Extraction to adopt and use 
the Prefix O, or Mac, before their Surnames,” 
was introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. MacAleese and other Irish members 
in the session of 1898. The third section of 
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that Bill was as follows: “ All ancient statutes 
prohibiting the use of O or Mac before Irish 
surnames are hereby repealed.” It is evident 
that the promoters of the Bill were under 
the impression that the prefixes mentioned 
were prohibited by law, altiiough they were 
apparently unable to refer to the particular 
statutes. When the Bill was in Committee 
the Attorney-General for Ireland stated that 
there was “ no statute or principle of common 


law to prevent any one taking the men oO} 
ropped, | 


or Mac.” The Bill was afterwards « 
and has not been reintroduced. It may, 
therefore, be inferred that its promoters were 
convinced that the supposed “ancient 
statutes ” have no existence in fact. 
F. W. Reap. 

Mr. ALaspairn MacGILiean wishes to know 
if at any time the prefixes Mac and O were 
prohibited in Ireland. In 1465 (5 Edw. IV. 
cap. 3) a law was passed enacting 
“that every Irishman that dwells betwixt or 


amongst Englishmen in the County of Dublin, | 


Myeth, Uriell, and Kildare...... shall take to him an 
English surname of one town...... or colour or 
arte or science......or oftice.”—Blue-book on ‘Sur- 


names in Ireland,’ IS04, p.15: Zrish Penny Journal, 
IS41, p. 383. 

I myself know that it was fashionable in 
Belfast forty years ago, and doubtless earlier, 
when a person “came into town” to drop the 
paternal O or Mac. I have known persons 
named Connor, Allen, Waters, and Alexander, 
whose rural relatives still retained the original 
cognomens of O'Connor, McAllen, MeWaters, 
and McElshender. Dr. Killen, in his ‘ Remi- 
niscences,’ 1901, p. 172, says :— 

“The Rev. Henry Cooke is by far the most cele- 
brated name connected with the ministry of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. When he entered College he was known as 
MacCooke, and is so designated in the earliest 
printed Minutes of the Synod of Ulster. He dropped 
the Mac from his name before he appeared as a 
licentiate.” 


There are families of the name of Leane, | 


but as they all occur in county Cork or 
Kerry, I presume they are of pure Irish 
extraction, Leane being the ancient Gaelic 
name for the Lake of Killarney. 

Joun 8. Crone. 


INscripTION ON Statue or James IT. 
8. i. 67, 137).—The inscription given in the 
first reply at the second reference corresponds 
with that now on the pedestal, except that 
in the latter there is “gratie” instead of 
“gratia,” and that there are full stops after 
Mp and ¢ in the date, while there is none 
at the end. 

The second reply says that the inscription 
has evidently been shorn of its greater part 
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_and the last word altered. The words quoted 
in the query were only an extract, 7.¢., the 
first two lines. The inscription as given by 
|Chamberlayne in the 1723 edition of his 
‘Magne Britanniwe Notitia, to which refer- 
ence is made, is actually shorter than the 
existing inscription, in that JCOBUS appears 
instead of Jacobus, and the date “1686” 
(Arabic figures without ‘‘anno”) is given, 
|instead of Anno M.p.c.LXxXv1" (Roman). 
Also there are five commas and two full stops, 
which do not appear in the pedestal inserip- 
tion. On 11 August, 1904, in the House of 
Commons, Lord Balcarres, representing the 
First Commissioner of Works, replied to a 
question drawing his attention to the error 
| in the Latin inscription. He said :— 

**The inscription is a facsimile of that on the 

original pedestal. When the statue was removed 
some years ago from Whitehall-yard it was found 
to be necessary to renew the pedestal, but it was 
thought best to make no alteration in the old 
inscription, which was probably contemporaneous. 
In the circumstances the First Commissioner of 
Works considers it would be preferable to leave 
it alone.” —See 7'im-s, 12 August, 1904. 
There is no doubt that “ gratie ” for “ gratia” 
was in the inscription on the old pedestal. 
I have seen at the Office of Works the rubbing 
taken from it. 

One would think that a grammatical error 
was not worth renewing. If the mason had 
cut an extra ¢ in the date, I suppose that the 
official mind would have thoughe it right to 
reproduce it. Ropert PIERPOINT. 


BenJaAMIN BLake: NORMAN: OLDMIXON 
(10 ii, 447).—The ‘D.N.B.,’ under John 
Oldmixon (1673-1742), the historian and 
pamphleteer, says :— 

“In his ‘History of the Stuarts’ (p. 421), Old- 
mixon, speaking of the disinterment of the remains 
of Admiral Blake, a native of Bridgwater, says that 
he lived while a boy with Blake's brother Hum- 
phrey, who afterwards emigrated to Carolina. Mr. 
John Kent of Funchal has pointed out that Old- 
mixon was in all probability author of the * History 
and Life of Robert Blake...... written by a Gentle- 
man bred in his Family, which appeared without 
| date about 1740.” 

This publication is called by Prof. J. K. 
Laughton, under Admiral Robert Blake, “an 
impudent and mendacious chap- book. 

Nodoubt your correspondent has consulted 
Mr. Joun Kent's reference to the Norman 
family at 8 8. v. 149. A. R. Baytey. 

Could Oldmixon be Old Mike's son’? Mike 
was formerly pronounced with an ee. 

Dr. Gustav KRUEGER. 


Berlin. 


TRAVELS IN Curva (10 8. ii, 408)—Two 
“lists of works of various descriptions re- 
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lating to that long-shut-up empire” will be 
found in 5 8S. v. 232; vil. 342, to which I 
may add Earl Macartney’s ‘Embassy to 
China, by Sir George Staunton, Bart., be- 
tween September, 1792, and September, 1794. 
Everarp Home Coteman. 
71, Beecknock Road. 


“Mr. Pineuister Betsy sister” 
(iv S. ii. 408).— This rather long and 
humorous poem may be found in ‘Old 
Fashioned Children’s Books,’ published by 
Andrew W. Tuer, at the Leadenhall Press, 
in 1), entitled *The Dandy’s Ball.’ The 
original date given is 1823, but nothing is 
said about the authors name. In this edition 
the poem is profusely illustrated with coarsely 
executed woodcuts in facsimile. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

New bourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wuitrsunpay (10 §, ii. 121, 217, 297, 352). 
We, too, call the first Sunday after Easter 
weissen Sonntag. This was, and with Roman 
Catholics is still, the day when children were 
confirmed, for which solemnity the girls were 
dressed in white. Catholics keep this up to 
the present day ; with Protestants various 
customs prevail. In my part of the country 
the girls wore white dresses during the con- 
firmation, but black ones when receiving the 
Communion for the first time. 

G. Kruecer. 

Berli 

Surrression of ms ENGLanp 
(lo S. ii. 367, 435). Other books on this 
subject are George Neilson’s ‘Trial by Com- 
bat, Iss4; L. Sabine’s ‘ Notes on Duels and 
Duelling, Alphabetically Arranged, 1855 ; 
Thomas Comber’s ‘ Discourse of Duels,’ 1687 
(not in Lowndes); Douglas’s ‘ Duelling Days 
in the Army’; Mackay’s ‘ Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions,” &c.; ‘Belgian Anti- 
Duelling Association, in Chawhers's Kdin- 
Journal, 28 December, 1839; ‘Old 
London Duelling Grounds, in Chaimbers’s 
Sourne!, 12 January, 1895; an account of 
De Boutteville, one of the greatest duellists 
of the seventeenth century, in .Waensllan’s 
Maga-ine, about September or October, 1903 ; 
*In the Days of Duelling.’ in Pearson's Mage- 

ne, 1900; ‘Duels and Duelling,’ a “turn- 
over” in The Glole, 16 October, 1903. 

Duelling was checked in the army in 1792. 
Soon after this an anti-duelling influence was 
beginning to be felt among civilians. In 7%: 
(Facettecy for 2 April, 1796, it is said :— 

“ Another duel has been prevented by the inter- 
ference of Justice Addington, who, at the insti 
gation of some friends to harmony, granted a 
warrant against Messrs. Didelot and Onabatti, two 
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of the Opera Corps, who had agreed to settle some 
difference in an honourable way in Hyde Park. Om 
being apprehended, they were brought before Mr. 
A. at Bow-street, and persuaded to shake hands in 
good fellowship.” 

The last duel of any note between English 
subjects on English ground is said to have 
been in May, 1845, between two lieutenants, 
Hawkey and Seton, the latter being killed. 
French duels may sometimes have a ridicu- 
lous ending, and Mark Twain did well to 
acquire a French duelling-pistol to hang on 
his watehchain as a charm, before they be- 
came extinct; but we also had our funny 
scenes. <A droll occurrence 
**took place at Venn (7) between the son of a respect 
able chemist of Plymouth and the son of a retired 
gentleman. It appears that they had a slight 
quarrel about a young lady, and neither being dis- 
posed to relinquish his love for her, they decided 
on a duel. They fired two rounds each, neither 
wishing to hit the other, because they regarded 
their own lives better than to give them up for the 
person they were fighting for.” — Chemist ant 
Dreggit, A January, 1860, 

The last duel in Scotland was, I believe, 
between Mr. (afterwards Lord) Shand and 
another, when the seconds, however, loaded 
the pistols with a charge of powder only! 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


I was told by my father, seventy years ago, 
that the stoppage of duelling was brought 
about by an incident at Kingston-on-Hull, 
when a young married ofticer, refusing on 
account of poverty to join the mess, received 
a challenge in the shape of a Round Robin 
from all his fellows, and was killed in the 
first encounter. Is any authority for this 
story known to exist 

AnoLes: ENGianp, OrtcinaL MEANING 
(10 §. ii. 407, 471).—In connexion with the 
communications on the above subject, per- 
haps it may not be out of place to direct 
attention to the following statement, culled 
from that great work ‘The Conquest of 
England,” by John Richard Green, M.A., 
LL.D. (Maemillan & Co., 1883) :- 

“It may be well to note that the word ‘ Angul- 
Saxon’ is of purely political coinage, and that no man 
is ever known, save in our own day, to have called 
himself ‘an Anglo-Saxon.’ The phrase, too, applied 
strictly to the Engle of Mercia and the Saxons of 
Wessex. not to any larger area. For the general 
use of ‘Engle’ and ‘Saxon,’ T must refer my 
readers to Mr. Freeman's ‘ Norm. Conq.,’ i. App. A.” 

Vide 1. 

Henry Gerarp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 


Penny Wares Wantep 8. ii. 369, 415, 
156).— ‘Index to the Periodicals of 1891,’ 
p. 127, has “Penny Dinners. 


‘Index to the 


| 
| 4 
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Periodicals of p. 147, = Penny | 
Provident Fund of New York.” ‘ Index to| 
the Periodicals of 1895,’ p. 158, has “ Penny 
Dreadfuls” ; also “Penny Provident Fund 
of America.” ‘Index to the Periodicals of 
1899,’ p. 169, has “Penny in the Slot 
Machines.” ‘Index to the Periodicals of 
1900,’ p. 171, has “Penny and its Story,’ 
“Penny Meals,” “ Penny Patriotism.” “Penny 
Toys,” ‘* Penny for your Thoughts.” ‘ Index 
to the Periodicals of 1901,’ p. 182, has “ Penny 
and its Value in 1695.” Gatty’s ‘ Hunter's 


Hallamshire,’ 1869, p. 168, has “ Fuller's 
penny knife.” ‘Index to the Periodicals of 
1896,’ p. 154, has ‘* Penniless Poor.’ * Index 


to the Periodicals of 1897,’ p. 162, has 
*“*Pennies: Tricks with Pennies.” H. J. B. 


What are “Garden Pennies”! In Mait- 
land's ‘ History of London’ (vol. ii. book viii. 
p. 1354) occurs the following paragraph :— 

“This [Stepney] being at present a Rectory im 
propriate, the Prine ipal and Scholars aforesaid 
| King’s Hall and Colleze of Brazen-nose in Oxford] 
ceceive the Great Tithes; anl the Incumbent, for 
his Support, the small, Easter Offerings, Garden 
Pennies, and Surplice Fees; which are very con- 


siderable.” 
Joun T. Pace. 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I find a note made in 1866 that Penny 
Readings were commenced in 1859 by Messrs. 
Sulley and Gowing at Ipswich 

J. Fyxmore. 
Sandgate. 


Spurr Ineixitive (10 ii. 406).—I am 
glad that Mr. Epwarp has _intro- 
duced the split infinitive to these columns, 
because we may now hope to have an authori- 
tative pronouncement on the subject. It has 
been observed at the first reference that “* the 
two leading novelists of the English world, 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy, both tolerate 
this usage.” It may be added that it was 
frequently employed by Robert Browning 
In the face of these authorities, one would 
like to know on what foundation the objec- 
tion to the usage is based. Is it grammatical, 
logical, or historical ? jut first of all the 
organic structure of the infinitive must be 
explained, because it is on this, if on any- 
thing, that valid objeetion can be taken. To 
begin with, What part of speech is the to of 
the infinitive?) It is obviously quite a dif 
ferent thing from the preposition fo, indicat 
ing direction : 

To be, or not to be, that is the question. 
lo err is human : to forgive, divine. 
It is plain that the fo in these lines is entir: 
distinct from the fo in such a sentence as ‘ 


am going to London.” 


But our pundits say 
you may not qualify a verb by inserting an 


‘adverb between this (0 and the verb. As a 


matter of fact, a number of verbs have 
actually been qualified by an affix. We 


|have, for instance, to outrun, to foresee, 


to misquote, to counteract, and many 
others. Why is it right to say “to outrun,” 
but wrong to say “to quickly run”? Why 
may we say “to misquote,” but not “to 
wrongly quote”? All this seems to me to 
require working out, and J, for one, demand 


something more than the ipse dévt of a 


reviewer. I do not think, with Mr. Enwanrp 
Situ, that our increasing acquaintance with 
French literature and fuller intercourse with 


| the French people have anything to do with 


the growth of the locution. Our intercourse 
with literary France was closer in the days 
of Horace Walpole. I believe the usage has 
arisen solely from a desire to emphasize more 
clearly the qualifications of the verbs we 
employ 
Macaulay (and indeed every writer) con- 
stantly employs the split infinitive in the 
passive voice of the verb. Is “to be tho- 
roughly spoilt” right, and “to thoroughly 
spoil” wrong?) And on what ground is it 
justifiable to split the auxiliary and the 
verb! I read in to-day’s paper that A has 
publicly asked for something and has been 
publicly congratulated, and that B_ will 
shortly formulate certain terms. Does the 
splitting of the auxiliary and the verb stand 
on a different footing from the splitting of 
the mysterious fo and the verb? and, if so, 
why! W. F. Pripeavux. 
Excavations aT Richporovern (10 8. ii. 
289, 373).—Other works on this subject are : 
“ Battely (A.), Antiquities of Richborough and 
culver, abrid ized from the Latin, map and plate, 


(1774). —Priced in a recent second-hand 
catalogue 
“Smith Roach), Antiquities of Richborongh, 


Reculver, Limne, illusts. sy. Svo (IS50). 
Priced in the same catalogue at 10s. 6/7. and Its. 
Two copies, apparently the same edition. 
H. W. Unperpowy. 
Parisu (10™ S. ii. 128, 215, 373).— 
Much information on this subject will be 
found - the thirty-sixth volume of the 
Transsetions of the Devonshire Association, 
just te in a paper by the Rev. J. T. 
Chanter, entitled * The Parish Clerks of 
Barnstaple, 1500-190) With a Survey of the 
Origin and Devel — of the Order of 
Parish Clerks and their Status at Different 
Periods’ (pp. 414) 
T. N. Bavsurieirp, M.D. 


Salterton, Devon. 
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Cutters Hunpreps (10™ ii. 441, 516).— 
A very valuable and authoritative work on 
the above is ‘The Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, by F. 8. Parry, C.B., published 
oflicially by Eyre & Spottiswoode in 1893. 

Francts G. 


Deatu or Netson’ (10 S. ii. 405, 
103).—The epitaph on the Duke of Cumber- 
land, subsequently used in * The Death of 
Nelson,’ was printed in ‘The Words of such 
Piec@s as are most usually performed by the 
Academy of Ancient Music,’ second edition, 
1768, p. 190. T. Norris, Mus.Bac., is given 
as the composer's name. H. Davey. 

15, Victoria Road, Brighton. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

7 Principal Navigations, Voyages, Trapiques, and 
Disco ex of the English Nation. By Richard 
Hakluyt Vols, IX., X., and XL. (Glasgow, 
Ma Lehose xX Sons. ) 

ALL but completed is the worthy task, boldly and 

patriotically undertaken and brilliantly executed by 

Messrs. MacLehose, of placing within reach of the 

reading and studious public the record of English 

adventure and empire-building in the most brilliant 
period of our vational history. ‘The work is, indeed 
virtually in the hands of the student, what remains. 

though indispensable and all-important, being to a 

great extent in the nature of index and appendix. 

With the appearance of each succeeding instalment 

the sense of the importance of the task accom- 

plished becomes iugmentingly obvious, To say 
that ‘The Principal Navigations’ is unknown 
would be extravagant It is an avowed classic, 
standing side by side with the works which are our 
chief national treasures, and leagues in front of 


our chronicles. At the same time, it is unfamiliar 


to the neral public, for the reason, before all 
others, that it has long been inaccessible. That 
excuse * ignorance is now withdrawn, and Hak 


luyt must henceforward form part of every library 
claiming consideration. Perusal has hitherto been 
practically mtined to those occupied with 
historical studies. It should now extend to all 
interested in the growth of empire and the 
exploration of countries outside the range of 
classical knowledge. Deeply interesting chapters 
are opened out in the later volumes. Jn vol. ix. 
we are occupied with voyages to Florida and New 
Mexico, explorations of the Gulf of California, and 
visits to the city of Mexico. Of poignant interest 
is the account of the attempt, under René Goulaine 
de Laudonnicre and Jean Ribaut, at the direction 
of Coligny and with the sanction of Charles IX., to | 
found a Huguenot colony in Florida. At first the 
attempt met with a certain amount of success, and 
the relations between the native chiefs and the 
French invaders were of the most amicable nature. | 
The deplorable result was that the Spaniards, treat- | 
ing the Huguenots after their fashion, massacred | 
the whole of the prisoners. Apart from other | 
matters of interest, it is pleasant to read of the | 
protection afforded the fugitives by Hawkins, who | 


| 


| 


supplied Laudonniére with food and clothing, and 
placed at his disposition a vessel on which to 
escape. These incidents belong to 1564-6. French 
authorities, in dealing with Laudonnicre, make 
little mention of Hakluyt. Laudonniére himself 
published in 1586‘ Histoire Notable de la Floride, 
contenant les Trois Voyages faits en icelle par des 
Capitaines et des Pilotes Francais.’ It is in a sense 
satisfactory, though it has nothing to do with the 
subject, to tind that these murders by the Spaniards, 
at which Charles IX. connived, were revenged by 
Dominique de Gourgues, a celebrated mariner, who 
in consequence had to tly France for his life and 
accept employment from Elizabeth. A novel on 
the subject of these contlicts, entitled ‘Le Talion,’ 


‘appeared in Le Siecle in 1857. A portrait of Lau- 
| donni¢re by Crispin de Passe, from the Grenville 


Library in the British Museum, is given at ». 48. 
Much interesting information concerning Florida is 
supplied, and we hear of the practice of scalping, of 
the existence of bison, Xc. Some of the statements 
are somewhat hard to credit, as when we are told of 
people considerably over two hundred years old. 
A portrait of Raleigh, which serves as frontispiece, 
is after an original attributed to Zucchero in the 
Dublin Gallery. An admirable portrait of Hawkins, 
a map of the world by Peter Plancius, 1594, maps 
of Florida and of the coast of China, with views otf 
ships in the navy of Henry VIIL., are in the same 
volume. Fine portraits of Drake, Sir Robert 
Dudley, and Sir Anthony Sherley, with other maps 
and plans of surpassing interest, follow in vol. x 

Among the contents of this volume are the exploits 
of Drake and Hawkins, both of whose deaths are 
described, as well as those of other Elizabetian 
heroes. In the eleventh volume are descriptions of 
explorations of the coast of Brazil, the Straits of 
Magellan, the South Sea, “‘and round about the 
circumference of the whole earth.” Herein we 
have a brief account of the two voyages of Mr. 
William Haukins of Plimmouth, father to Sir 
John Haukins, Knight, and his bringing over 
the Brazilian king, wno was presented to King 
Henry VIIL, bur died on the return voyage 

P ortraits of Thomas Cavendish and Sir Christopher 
Hatton, with other designs of surpassing interest, 
are given. We might easily go on for ever, since 
there is no point at which to stop; but considera 

tions of space forbid further amplitication. The 
volumes are, of course, a treasure-house rich and 
inexhaustible, and the manner in which the task of 
republication is executed is such as tocommend the 
work to every lover of fine books. It is pleasant to 
know that the reception of the reprint has surpasseck 
expectation, and has emboldened the publishers to 
undertake the issue in a similar form of * Hakluytus 
Vosthumus: or, Purchas His Pilgrimes,’ a work 
even rarer than that of which it is a continuation. 
This, founded on materials left by Hakluyt, has 
not previously been reprinted. All the maps (over 
seventy in number) in the 1625 edition will be 
reproduced, the fine title-page will be executed in 
facsimile, and the work will be enriched by a com 

plete index upon a scale corresponding to modern 
requirements. Of this a thousand copies only, 
all of which will doubtless be subscribed for before 
publication, will be issued. Two volumes will 
appear in the autumn, and it is hoped that the 
entire work will within a couple of years be in the 
hands of the subscribers. The last copy of the 
original, in anything like a good condition, though 
defective in some respects, brought by auction 44/. 


| 
' 
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The Works of William Shakespeare. 
Town” Edition Vol. I. (Stratford-on-Avon, 
Shakespeare Head Press.) 

SENTIMENTAL reasons must count among the motives 

to the production of the superb edition of Shake- 

speare of which the first volume is now before us. 

Nothing is more natural than that the birthplace 

of Shakespeare should give to the world an adequate | 

and sumptuous edition of her greatest son. As the 

home of Shakespeare, Stratford-on-Avon claims a 

species of supremacy among cities, and ranks as a 

shrine with Delphos. It is useless for London even, 

the scene of Shakespeare's to contest the 
supremacy with the Warwickshire home, seeing | 
that if it be urged that Shakespeare is England’s | 
vet, and not Stratford’s, it may with equal justice | 
- maintained that he is not England’s poet, but 
the world’s. ‘‘He was not of an age, but for all 
time,” Jonson’s immortal utterance, may be supple- 
mented with, He was not of a place, but for the 
world. Stratford has, however, elected to have an 
edition of its own,and in supplyingsuch has met alike 
the requirements of the book-lover and the scholar. 

So far as regards the latter there is matter for 

hearty congratulations. Which of us has not wished 

for a text undisturbed by note and undefiled by 
conjecture? There are tens of thousands of readers 

who require explanations of Tudor phrase and a 

history of the growth of Shakespeare's text. For such 

men have laboured diligently and well, and between 
the publication of the great Variorum text of all the 
commentators, with its monstrous growth of eru- 
dition and absurdity, and the new Variorum of Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, now in progress, innumer- 


handsome and interesting 


able editions, appealing to every class of readers, | 


have seen the light. Ample room remains for an 
edition such as is now given us, and the moderate 
number of subscribers to which appeal is made— 
one thousand in all —might, we should suppose, 
easily be quintupled. Adhering for a moment to 
the sentimental aspects, we may say that the work 
is printed in the house of Julius Shaw, one of the 
poet's most intimate friends and one of the witnesses 
to his will. The house in question is situated two 
doors to the north of New Place, and, so far as the 
main structure is concerned, has undergone little 
change since the poet’s days. For the text Mr. 
A. H. Bullen, the best and sanest of editors, to 
whom are owing the best editions we possess of 
the early dramas, is responsible. Its aim, as 
announced, is to stand midway between Dyce and 
Clark and Wright, the editors of the Cambridge 
text, less austere than the latter, but more rigorous 
than the former. So far as we have goue in com- 
paring the present text with that of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare, a labour in which naturally we cannot 
proceed far, the advantage, so far as regards 


adherence to the First Folio, is with the new work. | : 
| Tne thirty -fifth annual issue of this admirable 


Such differences as we have found, however, 
though fairly numerous, are rarely important. 

The first volume, which contains four plays, 
‘The Tempest,’ ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and ‘Measure for 
Measure,’ has for frontispiece a fine reproduction 
of the Droeshout portrait. Its preliminary matter 
consists of ‘The Epistle Dedicatory,’ by 
Heminge and Henry Condell, to the Earls of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, the address ‘To the 


Great Varietie of Readers,’ Ben Jonson's address 
‘To the Reader,’ ‘The Names of the Principal 
Actors in all these Plays,’ the ‘Commendatory 
‘erses,’ and the ‘Additional Commendatory Verses,’ 


John | 


|} condition of excellence. 


“Stratford | all from the 1623 folio. In paper, text, typography, 


&c., the volume leaves nothing to be desired. A 
more beautiful and luxurious, and, so far as we are 
able to judge, more accurate, commendable, and 
desirable edition of Shakespeare does not exist. 


The Poore’s Lamentation for the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth. (Printed for private circulation.) 
To our valued friend Mr. Alexander Smith, of 
Glasgow, with whose knowledge and zeal as a 
bibliophile our readers are familiar, we owe this 
reprint of a unique 
poetic tract preserved in the Malone Collection 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Anonymous in 
authorship, this work was issued in 1603 for 
Thomas Pauier in “Cornehill” “at the signe of 
the Cat and the Parrets.”’ It was known to John 
Payne Collier, who has left an account of it from 
which Mr. Alexander Smith quotes. An elaborate 
eulogy of Queen Elizabeth, whom in alliterative 
fashion it calls 
Our good and Godly gracious royall Queene, 
it no less fulsomely eulogizes her successor, for 
whom it invokes a life thrice exceeding that of 
Nestor. Not very considerable is it as poetry, but 
it is scarcely below the average of the didactic or 
elegiac work of the epoch. It has, however, some 
historic value, giving a rimed account of the suffer- 
ing of the princess in the reign of Bloody Mary 
during her transference from one place of confine- 
ment to another. The verse is naive at times, and 
we find lines such as the following :— 
Elizabeth, Elizaleth, I say, 
From little England now is torne away. 
A genuine service to letters is rendered by those 
who preserve such waifs and strays of our early 
literature, and we own our obligation to Mr. Smith 
for allowing us to count the reprint, of which 
twenty-five copies only are issued, among our 
possessions, 


Year 1}. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 

Tue advance in photographic art which Phote 
grams has at once assisted and chronicled is happily 
maintained, and much of the work exhibited in the 
present volume is fully entitled to rank as art. The 
frontispiece, entitled * L’Effort,’ exhibits wonderful 
effects of light, and it is followed by some splendid 
landscape effects of French origin. From all parts 
of the world they come, until it must puzzle the 
most competent to award the prize of merit. The 
composition is not in every case quite successful, 
but the collection may be studied with delight as 
well as advantage. 


The Ch rou" 
(Phillips. ) 


Photograms of the 


Directory and Parish Guid Mas 


directory is before us, and once more fulfils every 
It is thoroughly up to 
date, supplies all information to be expected in a 
work of its class, and is, as experience shows, the 
handiest and most convenient of similar com- 
pilations. 


The Burlington Magazin: tor Connoisse 
Tue frontispiece to The Burlington consists of 
‘The Good Shepherd,’ a wall painting of the third 
century, in the Catacomb of Pretextatus. This is 
wonderfully reproduced in colours. Mr. A. H. 
Smith deals with ‘The Sculptures in Lansdowne 
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House,’ seven of which are well reproduced. 
Anglicanum, the Syon Cope,’ is treated by May 
Morris, and is also illustrated Following this 
comes a third article on * The Carvallo Collection, 
which again is followed by Part Il. of Mr. Hodg- 
kin’s * Transfer Printing on Pottery.” Six volumes 
of this excellent periodical have now appeared. 


Mr. P. Laxpos sends to The Fortuight/y a warm 
encomium upon London. When the home sick 
-aveller rejoices in the sight of the white cliffs of 
‘Ali mn, it is not England, but “the deep 
tongue of Westminster and the pigeons that « ip 
and flutter round the Eleanor Cross of 
which he really pines. Mr. Francis Crib rle deals 
with ‘Sainte-Beuve, on the failures of whose life 
he has much to say. Sainte Beuve, he declares, 
was “equally famous as a litterateur and notorious 
as alibertine.” For critical acumen Sainte ns 
is praised, but in other respects he is ipo 
indged. ‘Kron under Hornby’ is pleasant 
dotal. Mr. Edward Dicey cx ntributes some ‘ Recol- 
lections of Arthur Sullivan, des riptive of hint as 
a man rather than a musician. Mr. Ernest Rhys 
on ‘Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poems, 
displays mach taste and imperfect informa- 
ie In The Ninetecuth Century Prince Kropotkin 
with no uncertain voice on rhe ¢ onatitu- 
tional Agitation in R issia.” Mr. Edward H. Coops r 
writes on ‘Children’s Christmas Amusements. 
What he says is not, like his recent utterance, 
directed against a single entertainment, and he sup 
plies some curious facts, or at least makes some 
curious statements. In treating of rhe | asition 
of the Australian Aborigines in the ¥ x 
Human Intelligence,’ the Hon. J. Mildre« 
leals with a subject on which he is entitles to 
a k and combats the view that places the abori- 
the bottom. Mr. Newton Robinson has an 
rpaper on ‘ The Revival of the Small-Sword. 
the in June’ has a pleasant flavour of 
rustic itv. Mr. Frederick Wedmore writes sees 
ciatively on * Fantin and Boudin. undoubtedly 
the best book of the season 18 so-and-so, says . 
the close of the number a co« ksure oueenen w w 
furnishes a monthly contribution to revi 
—Judge Parry supplies in Th Coruhill an 
account of ‘A Welsh Rector ot the Last 
In No. 10 of Blackstick Papers Mr 
Ritchie gossips pleasantly about Jacob 
a name now fading from public memory, 
mspicuous, * of 
te.”’ by ~ Austin Dobson, 1s a short an: 
just published at Madrid, as 
eases to the movement it celebrates. 
Mr EL Lucas. writes on D. org 
Dver . Friend of Lamb = Few more eccentric, 
kind - hearted, and selt oblivions creatures than 
Dver can have existed. Mr. Frank 1 Bullen’s 
*Land of Romance’ is situate In the West Indies. 
Me. J. Holden MacMichael 
an accoun’ of * Charing Cross and its Imme- 
liate Ne ighbourhood, for which he is disposed to 
“lai ; nsideration as the hub of the terrestrial 
< Mr. Frank Lawrence te IIs afresh a 
quite forgotten story in * lhe Case of 
“Mr. Cuthbert Hadden discourses on 
Our own observations lead us to 


able 
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claim 
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*The Robin.’ 
Rain th entire accuracy of some ot his com- 
oub e ent 

7 te Miss Georgiana Hill has a paper on A 
; f the Seve nteenth Century, and Edith 
‘The Influence of the 


Thee 
Great Lady 
Gray Wheelwright 


one on 


Kymri in Literature.’—Though reduced now to six- 
pence The Pall Mali Mayazine shows no falling otf 
in the character of its illustrations or its letterpress. 
The photogravure of Reynolds's ‘Country Girl’ 
which forms the frontispiece is of quite remarkable 
beauty. A characteristic poem by Thomas Hardy 
opens the number. Next comes an interesting 
and valuable paper by Mr. John Burns on ‘ London 
Old and New,’ which is admirably illustrated. Im- 
mediately following contributions are by Mr. H. . 
Wells, Mr. H. C. Bailey, and Mr. Herbert Vivian 
It is, indeed, ditlicult to imagine a more ideal 
selection. from the popular standpoint, of contents. 
-Mrs. C. Towle writes in Longman’s concerning 
that interesting personality Aubrey de Vere, and 
Canon Vaughan has a capital paper on ‘ The Flora 
of Hants.” In‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang 
owns to having discovered who was the Eliza Logan 
after whom he inquired in‘ N. & Q.’ She was, it 
appears, by birth a Miss Manson, and of course 
married a Logan. These particulars are obtained 
from Mr, Jonathan Nield, author of ‘A Guide to 
the Best Historical Novels’ (Elkin Mathews), a 
work of which we had not previously heard. Mr. 
Lang also describes a curious American version of 
*The Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ beginning, very 
strangely, ** In India lived a noble lord.” 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the followin, 
nolices 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Senden: the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

F. P. Manenant (“Bat for the grace of God, 
there goes— “).—Dean Farrar, in the fourth sermon 
in ‘Eternal Hope,’ attributes this saying to John 
Bradford. See S. vii. 269, 351. 

H. W. Uxpervown (“ Boxing Day: Christmas 
Box ”) —See the editorial note at 9" S. iy. 477 and 
Mr. MacMienarn’s article 9S. 10, 

W. Curzoy Yeo (* Lass of Richmond Hill”). 
The locality of this song was discussed at con- 
siderable length in the First, Second, and Third 
Series, and at still vreater length in the last four 
volumes of the Fifth Series. It is Richmond in 
Surrey. 

J. (‘Mad as a hatter”). — The earliest 
instance of this phrase in the ‘N. B.D? 
Thackeray's * Pendennis,’ chap. x. See also 9S. 
vi. 448; vii. 251, 396. We do not know who used 
the pseudonym “*-Ksop” in the middle of last 
century. 


is from 


NOTICE 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


JAMES I. and VI. LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY GREVILLE, 

DAL NIPPON, the BRITAIN of the EAST 

The TRIUMPHANT REIGNE of KYNG HENRY the VIII. 

The HISTORY of DAGENHAM. 

IN DSZWISLAND. The COMMON LOT. Sir ROGER’S HEIR. DUCHESS of FEW CLOTHES. 
The HOUSE of FULFILMENT. 

RECENT VERSE. CHINESE BOOKS. 

COLONIAL MEMORIES. ENGLAND and the ENGLISH. DEMOCRACY and REACTION. SOME 
ENGLISH GARDENS. The STORY of ASSIS]. IRISH MEMORIES. Mrs. PRICHARD'S 
SCHOOL. ROSSETITI’'S POEMS. VAGABOND SONGS and BALLAD?. HISTORY of the 
PATRIARCHS of the COPrIC CHURCH of ALEXANDRIA. HIBBERT JOURNAL, 

The LATE MR. JOHN HENRY LOCK.—‘ The VICEROY’s PUSTBAG.—HISTORY and the SCIENCE 
of ARCHIVES.—The SOURCES of ALCUIN’S LITURGICAL LIBELLUS.—The BOOK SALES 
of 1904.—The REV, R. LOVETT. 

MEMORIALS of EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


Last Week’s ATHENAEUM contains Articles on 


M. JUSSERAND’'S LITERARY HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

The VICEROY’S PUSTBAG. 

The LETTERS of DOROTHY WADHAM. 

The HYPNEROTOMACHIA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Bellamy the Magnificent; The Tiger of Muscovy; The Hermit of Bonneville; The 
Talking Master; The Pilgrims; Major Weir; The Cavern of Laments; Arrows of Fortune ; 
Mavourneen. 

BOOKS on AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

SPURTS and PASTIMES. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE :—Pope Jacynth and other Fantasic Tales; Essays on Home Subjects ; 
Creatures of the Sea; Trench on the Study of Words; Dictionary of Legal Quotations; The 
Stapledon Magazine ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW ROOKs. 

ANNE HATHAWAY’S KINDRED: The HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE; The BOOK SALES of 
1904; The ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


ALsSo— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Engineering and other Industries; Research Notes; Anthropological Notes; Symbolic 
Logic ; Societies ; Meetirgs Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE AKIs:—History of Portrait Mwiatures ; Samuel Cousins ; Familiar London ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians; Sir Arthur Sullivan; Wagner; Tchaikovski ; 
Practical Counterpoint ; Bach ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA:—Christmas Entertainments ; Gossip. 

MisCELLAN KA :—Mohammed’s Letter to the ‘* Mukaukis.” 


The ATHENAZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W.., 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING BOOKS :— 
JOHN FORD’S (1602-24) PLAYS, Dyce’s 


Edition, 3 vols. 1805 12s. 6d. 


R. W. LOWE’S BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT 


of ENGLISIL THEATRICAL LITERATURE, 188s Os. 


F.G. FLEAY’S BIOGRAPHICAL CHRONICLE 


of the ENGLISIL DRAMA, 1559-1642, 2 vols. 1891 1/. 1s. 


GENESTS ACCOUNT of the ENGLISH 


STAGE, lw vols. half-moroceo, 183 12/, 


KENRICK’S BRITISH STAGE, Coloured Plates 


by CRUITKSILANK, 5 vols. half-morocco, 1817—?1 $12. 10s. 


A SPECIAL CATALOGUE of Books on _ the 
English Drama, Biographies, Play - bills, de. 
(440 items ); will be ready 


Chaneery Lane. BC.; and Printed b¥ JOHN EDWAKD FRANCIS 
Lane, B.C.—Saturdey, Janwery 7, 1905. 


Pablished Weekly by JOHN . Bream’s nes 
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